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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Tue LicuorraAn herewith announces 
a policy for war-time. There are two 
planks in that policy. One plank is con- 
structed from the principles that wars 
have a purpose in the providence of God, 
and that a Catholic publication has the 
obligation to keep that providential 
purpose before the minds of its readers. 
Much in this issue is built on that plank 
as on a foundation, as in the articles How 
to Win the War, For Mothers Only, 
Open Letter to a Soldier, Three Minute 
Instruction and Thought for the Shut- 
in. In verse and fiction, in instruction 
and example, we shall keep on empha- 
sizing the lessons of war. 

The second plank is hewn out of the 
principle that in the midst of the gloom 
of war everybody needs the relief, now 
and then, of a smile, a chuckle, and an 
outright laugh. Abraham Lincoln gave 
the world a classic epigram when, re- 
buked for indulging in a jest in the 
midst of the horrors of the Civil War, 
he said: “This weight of sorrow is so 
heavy, if I could not laugh at times I 
would die.” THe Lrcauortan will help 
you find the relieving laugh so neces- 
sary to life in these davs of sorrow 
and strain. 


The business of publishing a maga- 


zine not as a business (which means 
without benefit of the profit motive) 
but as a venture in fellowship with 
lovers of good reading, has vindicated 
itself during the past year. The fellow- 
ship has grown, despite the lack of 
salesman-like pressure or indiscriminate 
begging. When we announced last 
month that paper prices were soaring 
out of reach of the income of THE 
LicuorIAN, two things happened: many 
persons’ sent in new subscriptions for 
friends, and the printer insisted on ab- 
sorbing part of the loss until better 
times. The better times can be brought 
1) by the end.of the war, 2) by the 
continued widening of the fellowship of 
lovers of good reading. We esteem it 
a distinct joy to have the many readers 
we have; we know they will find others 
to swell the fellowship and prove that 
without benefit of business principles, 
a comradely reading circle can survive. 
* * 


Do we need to put into words: “A 
Happy New Year!”? We shall say it 
in every line of every issue of 1942: 
God grant you peace—the peace that 
the world cannot give and that the 
world’s wars and worries, hates and 
fears, depressions and _ catastrophes, 
cannot take away. 
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I DO NOT FEAR 


I do not fear the dark night any more, 





Nor nature’s sudden, fiercely raging mood. 
I do not fear the tempest’s angry roar 
With death’s and danger’s imminence imbued ; 


I do not fear what evil men’s caprice | 
Can plot to try the just and innocent, | 
I do not fear their lusty power’s increase 

Though blood and tears for each new gain are spent. 


I do not even fear what war can bring, 
(Though bitter tears of sympathy shall flow), 
The want, work, wounds, blood, e’en the sting 


Of hate from those whom I as brothers know. 


I do not fear that death shall sharply smite 
And still this heart that bleeds for others’ pain, 
The night of starkly paralyzing fright 

Has passed, and all its spectres have been slain. 


For I have walked a road with one who knew 
My life’s each slow — each sudden mounting fear, | 
And there He faced them one by one, and slew 
Their power to cost me one despairing tear! 





He bore a cross, He wore the wounds and nails, 
He tore the sting from out the hand of death; 
He taught me that no evil thing prevails 

On those who call to God with every breath. 


And so I fear no dark, no tempest’s roar 

No wicked triumph, no unwished-for strife — 

Through Him I know the stormwind passeth o’er — | 

Beyond the cross —the strife —the death — is life! 
— D. F. Miller. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 





A STANDING OFFER OF PEACE 
C. D. McENNIRY 


HE group had foregathered in St. Mary’s Hall to see the old 
‘_ out and the new year in. 

“T just haven’t the heart for a New Year party while so many 
million men, women and children are homeless fugitives, perishing of 
cold and hunger.” Delizia Hogan sighed sorrowfully, curled up kitten- 
wise in the deep cushions, and reached for another cream chocolate. 

“And not a sign of a break in the clouds either,” Richard Ranaghan 
commented. “On the contrary, 1942 promises to be bloodier than 
1941.” 

“Of course you know peace has been offered,” Father Casey inter- 
posed. 

“No? ? ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Yeah! But what kind of peace?” said Elmer Hookway. “The 
peace the cat offers to the mouse —the peace that comes from being 
gobbled up, chewed and swallowed.” Evidently Elmer was not optimistic. 

“This,” the priest assured him, “is a genuine peace, honest and 
honorable, fair to all concerned, and no strings to it.” 

“But of course no reparations either for the endless destruction 
done.” 

“Reparations too — ample, superabundant — and under such guaran- 
tees as to render them absolutely certain.” 

“Don’t you let them kid you, Father Casey,’ Bernard Raab cau- 
tioned. “This is just paper talk — too good to be true.” 

“TI did not get this out of any paper. I have it on authority on 
which I am willing to stake my life. Peace is offered in all sincerity 
and honesty —a perfect peace with full reparations.” 

“Oh! I do hope they accept it!” cried Delizia. 

“Not only they, but also you. I hope you accept it.” 

“I am not at war with anybody.” 

“Oh! but you are! Not a shooting war, but war just the same.” 

“Well, if I am, you should see how quickly I would grab up this 
peace. Trouble is — nobody is going to offer it to me.” 
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“That is where you are wrong, my child,” the priest returned. 

“Say, Father Tim,” Stephen Tighe broke in, “what is this peace 
anyhow? Who is offering it to whom? On what conditions? And where 
did you get the dope?” 

“Steady, Steve. Do not bury us under an avalanche of questions all 
at once. Dole them out one at a time and we might try to answer them.” 

“Very well, Father. First question: what peace are you talking 
about ?” . 

“That peace which the world cannot give.” 

“To whom is it offered?” 

“To you.” 

“By whom?” 

“By Him Who alone can give true peace.” 

“What are the reparations?” 

“The priceless merits He acquired by His death to make amends 
for our misdeeds.” 

“Against whom am I waging war that I need this peace?” 

“Against the concupiscence of the eyes, the concupiscence of the 
flesh and the pride of life.” 

“The concupiscence of the eyes is that ill-regulated love for money 
and material goods that leads to cheating, lying, stealing, double-dealing, 
dishonesty and injustice of all kinds, as well as to solicitude, worry, 
over-eagerness about getting more money or keeping what you have 
got. The pride of life is the hankering after honor and glory and praise 
and flattery, the mean inclination to belittle, to be jealous of, even to 
calumniate those who are more popular than yourself. The concupiscence 
of the flesh is the inordinate desire for ease and pleasure, for eating 
and drinking and sleeping and sexual pleasures, for freedom from all 
discomfort resulting from heat or cold or work.” 

“My last question: where did you learn about this peace?” 

“From the Bible, the inspired word of God, and from the Church, 
the infallible teacher of men.” 


HE fact that Stephen’s questionnaire was exhausted did not mean 
that there were no more questions in the group. “In just what does 


this peace consist?” somebody wanted to know. 


“In peace of heart. When your heart is not at peace, you can have 


no true peace; when your heart is at peace, nothing on earth or in hell. 


can really destroy your equanimity.” 
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“When is my heart at peace?” 

“When it rests in God. ‘My heart was made for Thee, O God, and 
it will never rest until it rests in Thee.’ ” 

“That is what St. Augustine said after his conversion, isn’t it, 
Father?” said Gabriella Flanders. 

“Yes, Gaby. And St. Augustine was in a position to know. He had 
been cultivating the concupiscences for a quarter of a century in a 
vain effort to satisfy his heart. Instead of peace they brought war. He 
had tried the enjoyment of riches — at least of all the riches he could get. 
Though he possessed little wealth himself, his position in imperial 
Rome furnished him a close-up view of some of the richest plutocrats 
that ever lived. He saw them with their immense wealth trying to buy 
peace of heart and getting only war. He sought pleasure, recreation, 
diversion, self-satisfaction even sinful indulgence. He courted honors 
and strove for popularity. Always the same result. Only when he 
repressed the concupiscences and yielded himself unconditionally to 
God, did he find peace. ‘My heart was made for Thee, O God, and it 
will never rest until it rests in Thee.’ Then his only regret was that he 
had squandered so much precious time in futile warfare while he could 
have been at peace. “Too late have I known Thee, too late have I loved 
Thee, O Beauty ever ancient and ever new!’” 

“Then, Father, you say to have these three concupiscences is to 
be at war?” , 

“To yield to concupiscence is to plunge into war. Your heart was 
made for God, for the infinitely holy, the infinitely wise, the infinitely 
beautiful God. To try to fill it with base concupiscence instead of God 
is to mock its hunger, it is to leave it deceived, cheated, disgusted, un- 
quiet, disturbed, with its yearnings unsatisfied, its aspirations unattained. 
That is war— war within your own soul, the most disastrous and 
destructive war.” 

“And, Father, the Prince of Peace offers His peace to all that are 
involved in this war, does He not?” 

“He does. It was a peace mission that brought Him down to us, 
that led Him to take human flesh and dwell amongst us. Peace. He 
brings it into every home into which He is allowed to enter, and He 
commissions His disciples to do the same. ‘And when you shall come 
into the house, salute it saying: Peace be to this house. And if that 
house be worthy, your peace shall come upon it.’ Peace. The first bless- 
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ing He proclaimed on entering this world and the last on leaving it.” 

“That is a fact. The moment He was born the angels sang: Peace to 
men of good will. That is what He proclaimed on entering the world. 
But what was it, Father, He said before leaving the world?” 

“He said: ‘If any one love Me he will keep My word, and the 
Father will love him, and We will come to him and make Our abode 
with him. . . . Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth do I give unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled nor let it be afraid.’ Again: ‘Jesus came and stood in the midst 
and said to them: Peace be to you. . . . He said therefore again: 
Peace be to you.’ Shortly after that He ascended into heaven to prepare 
a place for the children of peace.” 


“What is it, Richard?” 

“Our war is with the concupiscence of the eyes, the concupiscence 
of the flesh and the pride of life. Christ promised us peace, but He 
did not take away the concupiscences. Therefore it seems to me that I 
am still at war — not at war only, but in danger of being licked.” 

“Listen, Dick. If you were king and a powerful party of rebels 
took up arms against you, you would be at war, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, civil war. And that is the ugliest phase of an ugly thing.” 

“Tf, by the aid of a friendly power, you defeated the rebels, cap- 
tured them and locked them up, you would be at peace, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 


“For how long?” 


“¢ eres TIM, I have a difficulty.” 


“Until I let them out, I suppose.” 

“The concupiscences are the rebels. When they succeed in usurping 
power, that is, when they introduce sin into the soul, that is civil war. 
Christ came into the world to offer the divine aid whereby you can defeat 
them and lock them up. If you accept the offer, the result is peace, true 
peace, peace which the world can neither give nor take away. That 
peace endures until you rashly open the prison house and let the rebels 
out.” 

“Father, Father,” Delizia too had her difficulty, “That is all very 
nice — but — but — ” 

“But what?” 

“It doesn’t stop any bullets nor hold back any bombs.” 
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“And so — what?” 

“And so, in spite of all you have said, there is no peace. This 
barbarous war still goes on.” 

“Tf your heart has found rest in God, neither bullets nor bombs 
can destroy its peace.” 

“What do you mean by that — if your heart has found rest in God?” 


66 MEAN that you see by the light of faith that you are made for 

God and God alone, that you form some faint idea of the goodness, 
the holiness, the love, the perfection of God, that you give Him com- 
pletely, unconditionally all your love, that your one desire is to please 
Him, your one fear is to offend Him, that you will what He wills and re- 
ject what He rejects. When you reach that point, your heart has found 
rest in God. You are at peace. You may be obliged to take up arms 
and fight the enemy of your country. If so, it is God’s will — God’s 
active or permissive will. Therefore it is also your will. Even amid the 
carnage of battle, you are at peace — no over-solicitude or panic fear 
as to the outcome — peace. You may be defeated, routed, subjugated, 
oppressed. If so, that too is God’s will—God’s active or permissive 
will. Therefore it is also your will. You are at peace. Finding God, you 
have found true wisdom, Christian common sense. You have learned 
to value everything at its true worth. You are no longer deceived by 
the lying price tags the world puts upon its goods. You count the things 
of God, the things of eternity, the things that will last, as precious. The 
sufferings as well as the pleasures of this fleeting world you regard as 
insignificant, except in so far as you can use them to help you on your 
way to heaven — they can no more stir up war within you — you have 
accepted the proffered peace, the peace that the world can neither give 
nor take away, the peace that surpasses all understanding.” 








Happy Lover 


General Robert E. Lee once found an army surgeon standing 
before a mirror admiring himself with great satisfaction. 

“Doctor,” said Lee, “you must be the happiest man in the 
world.” 

“Why do you think that?” asked the surgeon. 

“Because, sir,” said Lee, “you are in love with yourself, and 
you haven’t a rival in the whole world.” 
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THE NEW YEAR AND WAR 


What should be done at the beginning of every new year 
can be done this year with an intensity of motivating power 
that can be inspired only by the tragic fact of war. The open- 
ing of a new year is the logical time for resolutions to change 
what has been ignoble and base in our lives; it becomes a thou- 
sand times more logical when the ignoble things in our lives have 
led to the all-consuming catastrophe of war. War teaches lessons 
that no language can put into adequate words. 


1. War should make us realize that God made man to work for 
and to win the happiness of heaven, and that only when men are 
striving for that, can they earn peace for their nations, their homes 
and their hearts in this world. Let this war be the end of all talk 
about building a millennium on this earth, with no thought of a life 
after death. We have had almost a hundred million people trying to 
do that, swearing by science and philanthropy and the progress of 
industry that they would create a peaceful, happy world for all. 
May the war teach these hundred million that they must start over — 
that they must start by believing in God and immortality and heaven, 
and that out of that belief alone will blossom peace on earth for men. 


2. War should wake up the individual to the realization that his 
sins have played a part in it, as his sorrows and privations must now 
make atonement. Don’t blame tyrannical dictators alone, if you have 
ever wronged your neighbor, cheated your competitor or customer 
in business, or revenged yourself on an enemy. Don’t blame the 
greed of others alone if you have ever defied God by stealing so much 
as a ten-cent piece from another. Don’t blame godless leaders for 
war, if you have ever separated yourself from God by fornication or 
uncleanness, by rebellion against conscience or natural law, by forget- 
fulness that you are utterly dependent on God. War is the fruit of 
rebellion against God —in high places and in low, in leaders and in 
followers, in the open scoffer and the sinner in secret. On that basis, 
who of all of us shall evade responsibility ? 


Our work then is cut out for us during this New Year. 
Under the punitive lash of war we shall transform our lives 
and endeavor to transform the lives of others. And let there 
be no despair. A good death is the finally important thing for 
every man, whether it comes in peace or in war. Had we pre- 
pared for good deaths in peace, we would not now have to 
fight for a good death in war. 
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FOR MOTHERS ONLY 





This is a true story. Perhaps you have heard it before. If you haven’t, 
you had better read it now — all you mothers of the world. 





E. F. MILter 


T WAS pretty sad in the house that day. You see, the only son of 
I the family was going off to war. And his mother was a widow. 

War is always a misfortune, whether it is a great war or an insignifi- 
cant war. It breaks up homes and families, and it brings grief and sorrow 
to hearts that are made only for peace and love and happiness. But this 
war was especially a misfortune. It was a world war, and the most wide- 
spread world war that man had ever known — or ever would know. No 
one, even down to the tiniest child, escaped its miseries, its separations. 
its destruction. People tried to act as though there were nothing wrong 
— they tried to be merry by going to dances and theatres, by being free 
and easy in their morals, but it didn’t work. They were only playing 
into the hands of the enemy, for that was just what the enemy wanted 
them to do. Besides it wasn’t helping them to forget the chaos of their 
war-riven world. Written clearly on the faces of all was the tell-tale 
‘story of unhappiness and fear. 

It was rather strange that this particular young man should be 
enlisting, for he could have claimed exemption on the score that his 
mother was a dependent. That’s what the neighbors thought. They 
wanted him to stay at home because they all loved him very much. 
Not only was he an asset to the neighborhood on account of his stalwart 
and handsome appearance, but he was also the very soul of kindliness 
and charity. Anybody could ask him to run a chore or tend the baby 
or mend a broken door, and if he had time, he was always glad to do 
it, joking and singing and spreading good cheer round about him all 
the time. He wasn’t very strong anyway, they said. What could he do 
in a vicious and cruel war? Why, he wouldn’t even step on a bug 
that was crawling across the sidewalk. 


F ONLY they had kept their complaints to themselves — their 
strictures on the powers that were, for causing or permitting 
the war; their criticisms against the boy for being so anxious to go 
into war; their dark forebodings as to his eventual fate if he succeeded 
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in getting as far as the front line trenches—if only they had kept 
these things to themselves, it wouldn’t have been so bad. But they 
had to talk over the back fence and on casual visits to the kitchen to 
the mother, and pour out on her troubled mind all that they had discussed 
amongst themselves ever since they heard the news. It was certainly 
true in that case that sorrow loves company. Because the mother didn’t 
look sad enough for them, good people though they were, they de- 
termined that they would make her look sad; they would make her 
realize the loss that she was about to endure. 

As though that were necessary! Of all the people in the whole 
neighborhood she, of course, had the clearest right and the strongest 
provocation for being sad. After all, she had brought her boy into the 
world, and had suffered and sacrificed for him all the days of his 
infancy and boyhood. The family had always been poor, but especially 
during that time immediately after her husband’s death. Sometimes 
it was a case of wondering where the next loaf of bread would come 
from. But her boy stood by her through it all, and went to work 
as soon as he was old enough to hold a tool in his hands. Without any 
effort at all she could recall those evenings when, after the toil of the day 
was over, the two of them would sit together with the coolness and 
the gentle dusk of the approaching night surrounding them, and talk 
about different things, or just remain silent — and be perfectly content 
and satisfied. Most likely there never were a mother and a son so 
attached to one another as were those two. 

Thus the mother had a right to be downcast and low on that last 
day that they would spend with one another. And it is easy to forgive 
her if she went into the kitchen now and then (so that her boy 
wouldn’t see her) and let fall the tears as rapidly as they would come 
whilst at the same time she made a great din with the dishes and the 
pots and pans. That was only natural, and that was what the neighbors 
did not see. 


UT she wasn’t going to hold her son back from going to the war, | 
B or even try to make him change his mind. He had explained 
the whole thing to her — how this war demanded the best efforts of 
the very best if it was to be won, and he couldn’t very well see himself 
hanging back and not taking the part that had been cut out for him. 
Surely, she would suffer. But think of the thousands and millions of 
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others that were suffering. If he could do something about that, well, 
he wanted to do it, even though her sorrows would have to be in part 
the price of the accomplishment. That’s what he told her, and a whole 
lot more too. Not only was he brave, but he was very smart, knowing 
the answers for every problem that might come up, even though he 
hadn’t much chance for schooling when he was growing up. She saw 
his point perfectly when he explained about the war; and so she would 
not have held him back even though keeping him at home would have 
saved her from death. 

Everything was ready now (he had said that he wasn’t going to take 
very much luggage with him), and there was little left to do but say 
goodbye. On the table was the lunch that she had packed, and on a 
chair next to it the few extra clothes and things that he would need 
before (and even after) he arrived at headquarters. The two of them 
sat down for a moment —a last moment —as though reluctant to get 
down to the painful matter of farewells. The son felt just as bad as 
the mother, for he had no illusions as to what kind of a war he was 
getting into. The enemy was by no means a respectable enemy with a 
regard for international or any other kind of law. Every horrible device 
that a mind could think of had been used in the past and was being used 
in the present for purposes of destruction. And so far they had suc- 
ceeded very well in their terrible campaigns. Almost every battle had 
turned out victoriously for them. The great puzzle of their tactics lay in 
this, that the main leaders and the highest generals were never seen. No 
man knew where they had their headquarters or even how they looked. 
All that could be said about them was, they were certainly brilliant in 
their methods of carrying on one successful campaign after another. 

The young recruit knew that eventually they would send all their 
forces against him — but he hoped not before he had swung the tide 
of victory. He knew that his mother knew this too even though she was 
trying to hide the knowledge under a brave smile and a lot of talk about 
when they’d meet again and how happy they’d be then. Mothers are 
wonderful, he thought: They can bear so much, and yet appear to be 
bearing nothing. But such speculations were not getting him to his 
work. It was time to go. He got up from his chair. 

“Well, mother,” he began. 

“Goodbye, son,” she said, and gathered him into her arms as though 
he were a tiny infant again and needed her arms for protection against 
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a cold and cruel outside world. “Goodbye, son,” she whispered. “Keep 
your mother in mind while you are away — and take care of yourself.” 
She kissed him fondly and held him tight. © 

“T will,” he answered, “both of them. I’ll keep my mother in mind, 
and I’ll take care of myself. And don’t you worry. Promise?” He 
looked her sternly in the face. 

“TI promise,” she said. 

“That’s fine; I shall be taken care of. But now I must be off.” 
He kissed her for the last time, and without another word left the house 
—the house where he had spent the golden years of his youth, where 
he had known the experience of real love, and whither he was sure he 
would never return to resume the old relationship. The mother watched 
him swing along with strong and unhesitant strides until he could be seen 
no longer. Then she turned to the house and her work. She would have 
to keep busy now to hold her fears in order. She’d begin by houseclean- 
ing, from top to bottom; then she’d . . . 


N THE course of the next few years the reports came back quite 

regularly. 

“We saw your son,” a friend would drop over to tell her. “He’s 
doing fine. In fact he’s doing such wonderful things that people are 
saying they have never seen the like. He’s a good, upstanding lad if 
ever we saw one.” 

Yes, he had got into the army, and was spending most of his time 
right in the front lines — right in the midst of the greatest dangers. 
He had had a couple of close calls, but always managed to escape un- 
harmed. It didn’t take the other soldiers long to see that he had some- 
thing not given to others ; he had the power of leadership and inspiration. 
He could lead a troop into a nest of enemies so strongly defended that 
it seemed impossible he should escape. But he always did escape, and 
not only that, but with victory in his grasp. It seemed that there was 
just no opposing him once he made up his mind to storm an objective. 
It was only natural then that the soldiers should want to make him their 
general —the strategist and planner of all future campaigns. They 
had unbounded confidence in him. 

His mother back home heard all these things and treasured them in 
her memory. Never had there been a son like her son— never one so 
brave and loyal and brilliant. If only she could see him for a little while, 
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and hear his voice once more. Perhaps it could be arranged if she made 
a trip to the camp. .. . 

The opportunity of seeing him came almost before she realized it. 

He was captured by the enemy — not by the main forces, but by 
guerillas, men in the pay of the enemy, but giving allegiance to nobody. 
They were vicious men who believed in horrible punishment for all 
who fell into their hands in the course of battle. In some wars a captured 
soldier is either shot at once or sent to a concentration camp. Either 
punishment is bad enough. But neither is as bad as the punishment 
that the guerillas meted out to their prisoner in that world war. 


ELL, the mother heard of the misfortune of her son’s capture, 

\ y and since the center of the battle was not far from her home, she 
went out to see what she could do. Of course, there was nothing that she 
could do—except suffer. And suffer she did, as though her heart 
would break. But she couldn’t give in; she couldn’t say that she wanted 
her son back. He had told her that in this way the enemy would finally 
be conquered. It was hard to understand (the enemy seemed so strong 
and suffering seemed so futile to defeat the enemy), but she believed 
his words. And so she stood hard by as the torture was inflicted, and 
every stroke upon her son was a stroke upon herself. She stood hardby 
until the very moment of his death. For, you see, he did die. But it wasn’t 
an ordinary death. That’s what made it so hard. . . . He was crucified. 








A Lyric Advertisement 


Advertisers even in our calloused age have the custom of 
writing poems to extol the praises of their product. But we 
believe that none of these modern salesmen-poets manifest the 
genius of the unknown author of the following vibrant lines 
written in praise of Lyon’s Flea Powder. We found them in an 
obscure journal of the 1860's: 








“In summer when the sun is low, | 
* Come forth in swarms the insect foe, 

And for our blood they bore, you know, 

And suck it in most rapidly. 


But fleas, roaches, ’skeeters, black or white, 
In death’s embrace are stiffened quite, 

If Lyon’s powder chance to light 

In their obscure vicinity.” 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE FORUM « « « « W.H. Reintsss 





ON LIBERALISM 


In all treatises on the social and economic problems of the 


modern world, one meets with the term “liberalism.” While 
there are many meanings and interpretations and applications of 
this term, in the economic sphere it has usually been described as 
“that theory which insists that the leaders of industry must be 
‘liberated’ from all interference in their affairs and that they 
are responsible in no way to government or religion.” 


I. Liberalism in industry has three principle dogmas: 


in 


1. The State must not interfere with business in any 
way. Liberalism claims that the State or government is 
merely a policeman, and must use its power only to prevent 
anyone from interfering with the business man. Hence it 
cannot enact any social legislation to protect workingmen. 

2. Unions and collective bargaining are wrong in them- 
selves. The Liberalist pretends to prove this by the specious 
argument that unions deprive an individual worker of his 
freedom to contract for his labor on the terms of the em- _ 
ployer. 

3. The right to private property is an absolute right; no 
one may interfere with it in any way. Hence not even the 
State may legislate anything that would infringe on a capi- 
talist’s right to use his property as he pleases — even con- 
trary to the common good. 


The Catholic Church has always consistently disproved the 
three tenets of liberalism, as follows: 

1) The State is not merely a policeman, but is bound to 
work for the common good of all, even by legislation limit- 
ing the rights of a few if the good of all is at stake. 2) 
Workingmen have a right to organize and to be represented 
in collective bargaining. This is not contrary to their free- 
dom but a means of restoring freedom which has been lost by 
non-living wages. 3) The right to private property is not 
an absolute right; it is limited by a law of nature which 
decrees that it may not be used to infringe on the rights of 
others or to endanger the common good. 


Happily the teachings of the Church are gradually destroy- 


ing liberalism as a principle in industry. Few are found who 
actually preach it, though the problem remains to make practice 
conform to social justice where men are still trying to preserve 
the ways of liberalism. 
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ANGELIC NEW YEAR 


This sketch, in two scenes, is intended for production in the theatre 
of each man’s mind, who has an angel working for him in vain. 








D. F. MILiLer 


CHARACTERS 
Manuel — Guardian Angel to Jones 
Thanuel — Guardian Angel to Brown 
Ranuel — Guardian Angel to Smith 


SCENE I 

(Time: Sunday before New Year’s Day.) 

(Place : Sacristy room behind high altar of St. Peter Church. Jones, 
Brown, and Smith are attending Mass in the church. The sound of a 
sermon being preached can be heard, now soft and monotonous as a 
murmur, now rising to a sudden pitch of emphasis. The three angels 
sit grouped together on the altar boys’ chairs. Each has a book in his 
hand and is paging through it rather at random.) 


Manuel: Sometimes I almost feel like giving up my task. Year 
after year I take out this book and go over the record of the chances 
given my charge, the inspirations awakened, the graces held dangling 
before his eyes, and year after year it’s the same old story. It’s hard to 
see how, if the great Lord (may He be ever blessed!) does not strike 
Jones an all but killing blow he will ever come to his senses and give 
up his evil habits, his insane ambitions, his absolute forgetfulness of 
the fact that he’s going to die some day. 

Thanuel: You think you have your troubles. Listen to this, taken 
right from the record here: On September 18th, Brown finished making 
a mission. I had to use every conceivable means to get him to go in the 
first place. I haunted him with the thought that he had to make it. He 
made it, and made it well, and I thought I could rest for a while. What 
happened? On October 2nd, just two weeks after the mission, he met 
one of his old companions. His struggle was very brief. The same day 
he fell back into mortal sin. He’s not out of it yet, even though he is 
kneeling out there piously at Mass. 
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Ranuel: I must say I sympathize with you both. The Great Lord 
(all praise to Him!) has been good to me. I’m proud of Smith, though 
the Omniscient One knows I’ve had little enough to do to keep his record 
clean. 

Manuel: What’s the secret, Ranuel? How do you do it, or how does 
Smith do it? 

Thanuel: Yes, tell us. Give us some help. Let’s pool our resources 
and see if we cannot have three good records in 1942 instead of only 
one. We’ve got to save these men despite themselves. 

Ranuel: Well, I don’t seem to have the things to contend with that 
you have. What are the worldly circumstances of your men? 

Manuel: Jones is pretty well off, too well off if you ask me. Sort 
of upper middle class type. Makes very good money, but spends it all 
and is always wishing he had more. Can’t resist a crooked deal here 
and there when it offers itself, no matter how hard I prick his con- 
science with the tip of my wing. Has everything he wants, has lots of 
things other people never hope to have, and yet is never satisfied. 
When he gets moody or particularly restless he goes out and gets 
drunk or does something worse. Of course, he gets plenty of help from 
our enemies. There’s one particular spirit from hell that is in his ear 
all the time. I wish I knew what to do about it. 

Thanuel: Brown isn’t troubled like that so much. He has enough 
money, but even if he didn’t have, it wouldn’t bother him much. Brown’s 
weakness is his companions. He’s everlastingly selling his soul because 
he gets mixed up with the wrong people. If it’s a bad woman, she can 
make him think he’s in love with her in two minutes. If it’s a man, he 
can lead him by the nose into the gutter. If you know anything that can 
stop that, I’d like to hear it. 

Ranuel: Now I really know how fortunate I am. My Smith is 
neither well-to-do nor easily led by others. His worries are not about 
getting more money, but enough money for himself and his family just 
to live on. That keeps him praying for help from the Lord and the 
Lord’s good Mother (may they be ever loved and honored!). And 
somehow when he starts praying for that kind of help, he ends up by 
deciding he’s getting along fine and doesn’t need anything except the 
grace for himself and his family to remain good. And he gets the grace. 

Manuel: It doesn’t seem quite fair. Your man gets all the breaks. 
He’s one of the Lord’s favorites. You have nothing to do. 
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Ranuel: I wouldn’t say that. I’ve got to be around to help him see 
that he is being blessed, even though all his friends and neighbors call 
him “poor Smith.” 

Thanuel: That’s it—those friends and neighbors! If I could keep 
the friends and neighbors off Brown, I’d have no trouble keeping him in 
the grace of God. 

Ranuel: Say, maybe you’ve got a solution there! (Gets up and 
gestures enthusiastically.) It’s the wrong kind of friends and neigh- 
bors that ruin so many people. Suppose we concentrate this year on 
bringing your two rebels into contact with the right kind. Suppose we 
work on bringing Jones and Brown under the influence of Smith for 
a change! 

Manuel: It’s an idea! 

Thanuel: It’s worth a try! 

Ranuel: Wait a minute, though. What if, instead of Smith helping 
them, they harm Smith? I don’t want to take any chance on that. 

Thanuel: Don’t worry. If what you say about Smith is true, the 
minute he gets an insight into the restlessness and self-contempt of 
Brown, he’ll be filled with pity. He’ll be made stronger instead of 
weaker. 

Manuel: Ditto for Jones. He’s the unhappiest man in the world, 
despite his money. What he needs is to see how a man can be happy, 
and only a Smith can show him. 

Ranuel: All right then. We'll all agree to concentrate our efforts on 
bringing Jones and Brown to meet Smith. Let’s give it a three-month 
try, and then meet here again and check on how things are going. 

Thanuel: Fine . . . Sh! There’s the Sanctus bell. Let us prepare 
to adore the Incarnate Word. (They kneel grouped around the door.) 

Manuel (In a whisper): Put in a good word for Jones and Brown, 
Ranuel, as well as for Smith. 

SCENE II 
(Time: Three months later.) 
(Place: The same. The three angels seem to be in a happy mood as 


they page through their books. The sound of a sermon can be heard off 
in the distance as before.) 


Manuel: I never thought the day would come when I’d have a 
three month record like this to show for Jones. It’s positively super- 
natural. 
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Thanuel: I’m sure mine will match it for Brown. But the credit 
goes to Ranuel. How did you do it, Ranuel? I mean how did you 
finally get Smith into contact with Brown? I worked on Brown for 
weeks after we parted and couldn’t seem to get any place. He couldn’t 
see Smith if they met on a cat-walk. I was beginning to give up when — 
lo and behold! — ‘suddenly they were cronies. 

Manuel: That’s what I want to know too. It’s all rather hazy in my 
mind. I was all but stopped for new ideas. In fact for a week or so, I 
was so busy just following Jones from one escapade to another, and 
dodging the foul demon who had him in tow, that I had no time to get in 
an inspiration edgewise. Then suddenly Smith had him rounded up. 

Ranuel (Modestly): It was all providence and prayer, I’m con- 
vinced. After we parted I just kept planting ideas in Smith’s head about 
doing something for others, and praying that the great Father of all 
poor sinners (hallowed be His name forever!) would turn the prayer 
into action towards Jones and Brown. The opportunity came easy in re- 
gard to Brown. Smith found him downtown one evening wandering 
around in a drunken stupor, ripe for the rankest disgrace. You, Thanuel, 
had probably gone off duty in disgust. Smith, not knowing where 
Brown lived, took him to his own home and put him to bed and 
sobered him up without a soul knowing anything about it except the 
Smith family. 

Thanuel: Yes, and the next day Brown was going about telling 
everybody he had met the most marvelous family in the world. He even 
knocked a man down for saying that Smith was too poor to be worth 
anybody’s notice. The idea for the knockdown wasn’t mine, but it 
certainly proved that Smith had captivated Brown. 

Manuel: Providential all right. But the way Smith got inside the 
defenses of Jones was even better. Jones was too smug and sophisticated 
to have any time for duffers like Smith, until — you tell it, Ranuel. 

Ranuel: It’s not my story, but God’s. The whole thing started 
when Jones and Smith were in a group of men standing outside the 
church one Sunday morning before Mass. I understand your feelings, 
Manuel, about what happened. I saw you shrink away in disgust when 
right there in front of the church Jones started to tell a foul story. The 
only thing that kept me there was the look on Smith’s face. It kept 
getting darker and darker, until just before the end of the story he 
said quietly to Jones: “Don’t tell me yow’re going to Mass this morn- 
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ing, you faker!” and he walked into the church. Jones went to Mass 
but he burned inside all through it, and afterwards waited for Smith — 
to give him a piece of his mind. Before their conversation ended Jones 
felt like dropping down a man-hole. But it did the trick and Jones has 
not been the same man since. 

Thanuel: Listen to this, from the record: On February 17th, Smith 
induced Brown to join the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Since that day 
he’s had Brown so busy visiting the poor that he hasn’t been near any 
of his old cronies. In fact he detests them and all their ilk. 

Manuel: How about this: On March Ist, Jones asked Smith to 
dinner at his home. After the dinner the two men talked together for 
more than an hour. When Smith finally left I heard Jones saying to 
himself: That man’s got something. I ought to be like that. I’m going 
to be like that. 

Thanuel: But here’s the best part of my record. From January 29th 
to date, Brown has not committed a mortal sin, has received Communion 
on an average of twice a week, and has brought one of his business 
partners back to the Sacraments. 

Manuel: And Jones has made a solemn promise to receive Com- 
munion every Sunday from now on. If Smith can do it, he says, he can 
do it too. 

Ranuel: It goes to show that we had the right idea. We have to 
work in the dark, unseen, but a human friend and companion works in 
the light. Let’s spread the good word among the other angels. 

Manuel: By all means. And we'll all be voting for Ranuel to get 
a promotion — to nothing less than the guardianship of an archbishop. 

Ranuel: No thanks. I'll stick to good old Smith. And when he’s gone, 
I’m going to ask for another like him. Hush! The Consecration. Let us 
adore and give thanks (all kneel). 


CURTAIN 





All Things Possible 


The following lines may be seen conspicuously posted up in 
the office of Hon. Edward P. McGrady, former assistant to 
the United States Secretary of Labor, now contact man for 
the United States army in labor contracts: 

“The difficult we will de immediately. 
The impossible will take a little longer.”. 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Complaint: Last month you assumed that the husband is 
usually at fault for practices of contraception in marriage. 
What about my case (and I know there are many more like it) 
in which my wife is almost neurotic for fear of having another 
child? What can a husband do in such a case? 


Solution: No assumption was intended that only, or even 
mostly, husbands are at fault in the matter of contraception. 
Apart from those cases in which both husband and wife have 
equally agreed to live in rebellion against God, the predominant 
blame is probably to be laid to a wife as frequently as to a hus- 
band. In fact it probably belongs oftener to the wife, because 
one of the chief reasons alleged by husbands for contraception 
is a false sense of “consideration” for the wife, which has 
usually been carefully cultivated in him by the wife herself. 


Wives are far more subject than husbands to the influence 
of human respect and popular opinion in regard to limiting 
their families. If, in her circle of women friends, eyebrows are 
raised or sarcastic comments are made at any mother having 
more than three children, many a wife is inclined to permit the 
fear of such things to become almost a mania. A thousand 
mortal sins are as nothing to her if they can prevent one snub 


from a socialite or one buzz of amazed comment from a 
“career woman.” 


Wives are also subject, as is natural, to varying degrees of 
fear with regard to child-bearing and -rearing. More often the 
fear involves the latter rather than the former: with a power- 
ful but erroneous imagination they picture themselves sur- 
rounded by babies, all of the same age, all clamoring for atten- 
tion, none ever growing up to be a helper and comfort in any 
sense of the word. 


What can a man do about a wife who has become obsessed 
with such inhibitions? Heart and head must work together to 
overcome the fears. Heart must work first, to win and hold the 
kind of love that from time immemorial has made women 
willing to suffer anything for those they love. Then the head, 
i.e., reason, understanding, conviction, must put across the 
lesson that true love can remain neither “true” nor “love” in the 
midst of sin. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (7) 


UNAPPRECIATED SALT 





The expression “not worth one’s salt” may have given you a wrong 
impression of the value of this ordinary item. Did you know you 
cannot live without it? 





J. J. BrReEITENBECK 


NCE upon a time—so runs the tale—a jealous and haughty 
O king had a very beautiful daughter. In spite of his love for her, 
he banished this daughter from his kingdom because she told him that 
she loved him “only as much as the salt in my food.” Time, however, 
healed the old king’s wounded feelings, and in a mood of repentance 
for his unworthy treatment of his daughter, he set out to visit her. 
Arriving at her home, he discovered that she had heard of his coming 
and had prepared a banquet to celebrate their reunion. At sight of the 
beautiful repast set before him, his mouth watered as he anticipated 
the pleasures of the feast. But when he began to eat, it was a different 
story. The broth was insipid. The pheasant was tasteless. Even the rich 
looking sauce was flat and unappealing. So it was with all the apparently 
delicious viands; there was something wrong with each. Then his 
daughter, having enjoyed his disappointment, revealed that the dinner 
had been prepared without salt. The old king realized at last how much 
she loved him. 

Just as the king did not appreciate the value of salt until suddenly 
deprived of it, so there are many others who have never paid a tribute 
to this indispensable but most common of all commonplace commodities. 
The tribute can be evoked by the statement of a few fundamental facts. 


ALT has a long, ancient and interesting history. To establish the 
S date when it was first used would be impossible, but beyond a 
doubt it was provided in adequate measure to Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Paradise. It is mentioned specifically in the book of Genesis 
and frequently elsewhere in the Old Testament of the Bible. The Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, the Romans and the Abyssinians used it extensively 
not only as food but for many other purposes. During Caesar’s reign, 
Roman foot-soldiers were paid part of their wages in salt instead of 
the ordinary copper coins. In fact the very word “salary” comes from 
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the Latin “salarius” which is a derivative of “salt.” In Rome a street 
was named the “Salarian Way” because all the great salt-dealers of that’ 
day lived there. Visitors to Rome (if and when there are any) will still 
find the “Salarian Way” — the “salty way” — none other than the salt- 
dealers’ street of Caesar’s day. In Africa salt was actually made into 
little flat coins much like an American nickel, dime or quarter. The 
Abyssinians had the custom of burying their dead relatives in pillars 
of “fossil-glass” — which were nothing else but great masses of rock- 
salt. ; 

Besides serving such practical purposes, salt has always been given 
very beautiful symbolic meanings. In olden days, for example, salt was 
given to guests at a banquet before any other food as a sign of friend- 
ship. To spill salt in the presence of another, even accidentally, was 
sometimes deemed offence enough to break off the bond of friendship. 
The Abyssinians used to carry about with them little sticks of salt and 
would suck on them as children do with candy today. Upon meeting a 
friend, they would offer him a few licks of the salt-stick, just as an 
American might offer a cigar or a cigarette. 


Throughout history salt has played an important role in the offering 
of sacrifices to deity. The Greeks and Romans never failed to offer a 
salt-sacrifice before each meal, because to them salt was a symbol of 
high mental and moral quality —the best thing that could be offered. 
The Jews were expressly ordered never to omit salt from their offer- 
ings, and a large quantity, ready for use, was kept in a separate room 
in the temple. Grandest of all, however, is the significance of wisdom, 
purity and strength against the devil, with which the Catholic Church 
has endowed salt. In the blessing of holy water, for example, she pre- 
scribes that a little salt be sprinkled into the water, that it may become 
“salt from which the evil spirit has been cast out for the health of the 
faithful, and that there be banished from the place in which thou hast 
been sprinkled every kind of hallucination and wickedness or craft of 
devilish deceit and every unclean spirit.” In Baptism, moreover, the 
priest blesses a small quantity of salt and then places it on the tongue 
of the infant saying: “Receive the salt of wisdom; let it be to thee a 
token of mercy unto life everlasting.” 


ONCERNING the more every-day uses of salt, it would be a 
poor and inadequate figure of speech to say that it has a hundred 
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and one purposes, for actually salt has more than one thousand four 
hundred uses, embracing even such things as removing onion smell 
from housewives’ hands to restoring hair to husbands’ bald heads. To- 
day salt is indispensable to all fisheries, meat-curing establishments and 
soda factories throughout the world. It is used in the fusing of glass. 
It is spread on sour, barren soil to make it fertile. Ice on walks and 
roads is melted with it. The detergent quality in soap comes from the 
salt used in its production. And of course it is hard to think of a meal 
without it, from the breakfast egg to the luncheon sandwich to the 
dinner roast. . 

Of all the useful qualities of salt, however, none is more essential 
to the welfare of mankind than its capacity for preserving things from 
corruption. The words of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 

The very deep did rot: O God 
That ever this should be! 


Yes, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea 


would have been true were it not for the salt that kills the bacteria that 
breed on land or in the sea. Salt is invaluable in the preservation of 
food; in refrigeration, in chemistry, and in medicine. But most of all, 
salt preserves life. A horrible picture can be drawn of what would hap- 
pen to a human being if salt were entirely removed from his diet. The 
blood would thicken, the heart would pound, the energy would decrease, 
the brain would not function, and in a short time death would ensue. 
It is salt that keeps the blood thin enough to make its way through the 
infinitesimal veins and capillaries of the body; it is salt that produces 
energy. In the United States the average person consumes about fifty 
pounds of salt in a year, while the average person in Europe consumes 
only about twenty-five. Perhaps that has something to do with the “pep” 
and vivaciousness that Europeans like to comment on in Americans. 


HERE is salt found? To answer that question one can almost 
\ \ take a map of the world, shut his eyes and place his finger on it 
at random. Salt will be found there or near there. Providence has stored 
it in every land, or given nations access to it either in salt mines and 
springs or in the sea. 
While the Great Salt Lake in Utah is perhaps the most famous and 
prodigal salt deposit in the world, nevertheless salt mines and springs 
produce most of the salt used by the American people. Such mines and 
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springs have been discovered in varying depths within the earth, where 
prehistoric seas dried up and left their generous deposits of salt. To tap 
a salt spring, pipes are driven down, and water is forced in upon the 
deposit to absorb the salt. The water is afterwards pumped out, bring- 
ing with it an abundance of rich clean salt. The water is then evaporated, 
either by artificial heat or by the sun, leaving the salt white and dry, 
which is then further purified by a process of sifting. In the case of 
mines, the process is much the same as that used in the mining of coal. 

It is interesting to note that many excavated salt mines are now 
used for storehouses, showplaces, museums and even chapels. About 
five hundred feet beneath the surface of the earth near Wietilska, 
Austria, old salt mine excavations have been transformed into a little 
city. Attached to the city is the famous chapel of St. Anthony, where 
every piece of furniture, the altars, walls, doors, crucifixes, pedestals 
and statues are made out of solid salt. The material is so translucent that 
a flashlight held behind a statue or a wall throws light through the 
thickest part, and makes it sparkle and glitter as with myriads of dia- 
monds. 


AY tribute, then, to the generous providence of God in arranging 
P:. abundance of salt for so many human needs. Whether you need 
but a pinch or a pailful for a particular need, life could not go on very 
long without it. 


t————Thank God — That’s Settled————— 


There’s no doubt that we’re at war. Read this— from one 
of our great dailies: 

“It is impossible to find any good reason for opposition to 
the Department of Commerce’s proposal for toothpick standard- «¢ 
ization. W. E. Brathwaite of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the National Bureau of Standards has called a confer- | 





ence to be held in New York on Wednesday of next week to 
determine the length of toothpicks. It is proposed to fix the 
length of the flat kind at 2.375 inches, and of the round type 
at 2.5 inches.” 

As long as the distinction is made between the flat kind 
and the round kind, everything is all right. The war can go on 
safely. 





HOW TO WIN THE WAR 


Unbeliever, worldling, scoffer—pass on. This is for people who 
believe in God and in His power over the destinies of the creatures He 
has made. 








D. F. MILier 


INNING the war in which the United States have become in- 
\ \ volved can mean two things. It means, of course, defeating the 
enemy, silencing his guns, downing his planes, sinking his boats, mak- 
ing it impossible for him to attack the United States again. How to 
win the war in this sense will be constantly and adequately unfolded in 
the newspapers and magazines, by generals and admirals, by com- 
manders and statesmen, and frequently, by run-of-the-mill kibitzers. 
It will mean tasks and sacrifices for everybody — for the stay-at- 
homes as well as for the marching and sailing and flying men. 

But winning the war has another meaning — more important than 
the first. A war is only truly won when the lessons taught by war are 
fully learned. For the Catholic, war always teaches a lesson, though 
not all Catholics learn it. It teaches the old lesson that war, like every 
other evil in the world, is permitted by Providence only because men 
have forgotten God and need through the medium of suffering to be 
turned back to Him again. 

The more quickly and the more universally men turn to God, the 
shorter will be the war and the longer the peace that follows upon it. 
Also the Jess probable will be a depression as a follow-up of the war, 
in which the last remaining capacity for suffering in human beings will 
be taxed by God because war itself was not enough to teach their hearts 
that they belong to God. 

For these reasons we submit a program to every sincere Catholic, 
to be followed out “for the duration.” It shall not be an easy program, 
because war is not easy, either for those who fight or for those who 
support the fighters behind the lines or for those who will have to 
unfurl the flags that bear the stars of gold. The program of every Cath- 
olic at home should be as hard as he can make it, because the shorten- 
ing of the trial depends on him, under God, as much as on the valor of 
fighting forces in the field. Here is the program: 
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1. Attend daily Mass, and receive daily Holy Communion. 


Notice — not Sunday Mass, not weekly Communion; not Mass and 
Communion now and then, according to mood or according to the 
closeness of danger to the individual—but daily Mass and daily 
Communion for the duration! 

For all but a fraction of Catholics, this is possible. The fraction 
will be composed of the unwell, and those who are working in defense 
industries or at other tasks that keep them at their post during the 
hours when Mass is celebrated. The rest ean go to Mass every day — 
if they want to. 

Of course it means cutting into one’s hours of sleep, especially 
if it is necessary to go to an early Mass to get to work on time. Is 
there any patriotic Catholic who cannot sacrifice an hour’s sleep each 
day to win the war? Who is going to say: “It’s too hard to get up be- 
fore I absolutely have to,” when he thinks of soldiers and sailors 
watching through long nights for the approach of danger, being roused 
at any time whether they have slept their needed quota or not to man a 
gun, marching until they are ready to drop and then marching against 
an enemy before sleep can revive them? And marching without sleep, not 
to the consoling beauty of Mass, but into the maw of death? 

Of course it means realizing the relation that the Mass bears to the 
suffering of those fighting the war. The Mass is an individual’s offer- 
ing of the suffering and death of Christ to save the world from the 
suffering that originates in sin. The death of Christ is sufficiently 
meritorious to save a thousand worlds like ours from war. But to effect 
its purpose it has to be offered freely by free men —in ever increas- 
ing numbers, in thousands and millions. Attendance at daily Mass is a 
daily plea to the Father in heaven to accept His Son’s infinite sacrifice 
of Himself in place of the sacrifice of another American boy. 

And with the Mass goes daily Communion —as a part of the Mass 
and as a daily new consecration of oneself to God. Daily Communion 
at one and the same time signifies that a Catholic has foresworn every 
kind of serious rebellion against God, and it brings the strength to 
live up to that foreswearing. There are millions of people in the land 
who know nothing about Holy Communion. But we are convinced 
that if a few million of those who do know it would receive daily, God 
would soon smile on this nation as He has never smiled before. Now 
is the time when we need that divine smile! 
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To all Catholics, then, to those who have never attended a weekday 
Mass in their lives, to those who have all but ridiculed the idea of being 
a daily communicant, to those who love their sleep, yes, and to 
those who have loved the sins that played a part in bringing on this war, 
to all patriotic Catholics who want to win the war, we commend this 
first all-out campaign: Go to Mass daily; receive Communion daily, 
for the duration. 


2. Attend public devotions in honor of the Mother of God at least 
once a week, 


For millions of Catholics, for almost all who live in large cities and 
for many who live in small, this will be possible in a truly public way 
because of the devotions to Mary that are a weekly service in a church 
not far from where they live. Others, who have no opportunity of taking 
part in such services, can still make their devotion to Mary almost public 
by carrying it out in their homes, with their families and Catholic friends. 
Booklets of popular and public prayers to Mary can be obtained with 
the greatest ease today. And if they cannot, at least the rosary can be 
recited in common in the home. 

The Mother of God, under the title of her Immaculate Conception, is 
the patroness of the United States. Americans therefore have a special 
claim on the unlimited intercessory power she wields before the throne 
of God. But they have to exercise that claim to gain its fruits, just as 
all heaven’s gifts are awarded only to those who freely ask for them. 

Devotion to Mary has been and is a glorious mark of American 
Catholics. It has filled and is filling churches over and over on days 
dedicated to her. But for all the great numbers that have practiced it, 
there have been many who remained outside the circle of the children of 
Mary. The country needs them now; it needs every Catholic on his 
knees before some shrine of Mary, united with thousands of others, 
publicly praying that she will use her power and apply her suffering 
to the saving of many another mother from the anguish of a broken 
heart. 

Again there are many Americans who do not know Mary as a 
Mother. Again too, however, if the millions of those who know her 
will publicly demonstrate their faith and their confidence and their 
prayers, then the war cannot last long; and its short duration will have 
been the means of bringing many a new child into Mary’s arms. 
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3. Practice some daily form of sacrifice and self-denial, and offer it 
to God. 


Everybody is telling us that we must make many sacrifices before 
the war can be won in a material way. There will be shortages of certain 
foods; there will be a lack of many household conveniences; there will 
be fewer amusements and longer working hours; there may be incon- 
venient black-outs and even air-raid alarms and attacks. There will be a 
higher cost of living all around, and a constant plea for the giving up of 
the little money that can be saved. 

Catholics will be the last people in the world to flinch at sacrifice 
in any form. They have been taught to recognize it from childhood 
as the means of proving any form of devotion or love, whether for 
family or country or freedom. But they know too that sacrifice for 
any cause has its principal merit in that it is offered directly to God, 
in atonement for their own sins and in union with the sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross. Offered thus, its value is increased a thousandfold, and 
its reward is correspondingly magnified. 

Thus every Catholic shall gird himself for the sacrifices that will 
seek him out, and he shall make sacrifices of his own. Let no one hear 
a Catholic complain that he cannot obtain his favorite food, his favorite 
clothes, his favorite form of amusement. Let everybody see him cheer- 
fully bearing his privations, offering them to God, measuring them 
against his sins, counting them little in comparison with the suffering 
of Christ for him and with the hardships of those who are giving up 
everything, perhaps even life itself for him. The important thing will 
be to remember that they are being given directly to God that God may 
give peace, prosperity, security in return. 

And the Catholic will look for new sacrifices to make, apart from 
those forced on him by the circumstances of war. This is the time of 
sackcloth and ashes, the time to give up voluntarily favorite amuse- 
ments, pampering food and drink, slothful idleness when so much can 
be done for others. For Catholics, this will be the Good Friday period; 
if they bear it well, they know there will be an Easter and a resurrection. 


HIS then is the program we set before all Catholics for winning 
the war in the sense in which God wants wars to be won. We 
shall permit the daily papers and weekly magazines to talk about the 
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material ways of winning the war; this shall be the way of all patriotic 
Catholics who are left at home. Please God it shall bear its fruits — 
and the fruits shall last because they will grow not from the soil of 


earthly ambition and might and conquest, but from the soil of childlike 
dependence on the omnipotent God. 











Women in the War 





There is a beautiful significance in the following story of 
the first World War. A little Austrian woman was crossing the 
ocean on a great English liner. Most of the women on board 
were the wives of Englishmen and they could not forget that 
her country was at war with their own. During the passage 
they ignored her almost completely. 


One morning as she was walking up and down the deck on 
her solitary way she passed the steamer chair of a middle-aged 
English woman who was knitting a gray woolen sock. Sud- 
denly she paused in her walk and held out both hands. 


“Oh,” she cried in very good English, “will you not let 
me knit a few rows on that sock?” 


The Englishwoman looked up and her face was cold and 
rather hard. “I think,” she said, “that you would hardly want 


to knit any of this sock. It is going to an English colonel, my 
husband.” 








The little Austrian woman looked at the colonel’s lady, and 
| there were tears in her eyes. 


“Listen,” she said, in a low, shaking voice, “I myself have 
a son. He is an officer in the Austrian army. But if you knew 
my son, I do not think you would hate him. If I knew the 
colonel, your husband, I do not think I would hate him either.” 
She paused for an instant. and then went on: “Now that the 
world is torn by war, we women must do what we can to keep 


a little love in it. . . . May I perhaps knit a few rows on 
the sock?” 


Silently, but with tears in her eyes, the Englishwoman 
handed over the gray wool. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT.-IN 
L. F. HyLAnp 


We do not think it can be said of the average shut-in that, 
on the basis of the old axiom “misery loves company,” he 
desires to see others afflicted like himself. Rather the common 
attitude of the physically disabled and tormented is expressed 
in the words: “I hope nobody else will have to suffer what I 
must endure.” 

But whatever his attitude may be, the shut-in knows now 
that in the coming months he will have unlimited company in 
his misery. That fact was contained in the first blazing an- 
nouncement that the country was at war. Almost it will make 
the shut-in feel that his trial is insignificant, compared to what 
others will have to experience. On land and at sea, far from 
the soothing ministrations of nurses and doctors, in cold and 
in heat, in barracks and tents and in the open field, men will 
groan with the pain of their wounds and often alone and un- 
attended will slip quickly frem vigorous life into rigid death. 
And the sorrow of it all will not end there, but will be relived 
as news of it slowly winds it way back to heartsick mothers, 
wives, sweethearts and friends. 

This new deluge of sorrow that has begun to fall on the 
nation should quicken the shut-in to understanding of the old 
truth that suffering is a vocation—a vocation that can make 
every man a saviour of others. The Saviour of the world had 
to die to save that world; men and women have to take vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience, and to keep them, to share 
the Saviour’s work; soldiers and sailors have to fight and 
bleed and die to save their country, when politicians and speech- 
makers and ambassadors have failed. All these forms of suffer- 
ing belong in the same pattern, spring from the same principle: 
The world, sick and diseased from sin, can be saved only by 
suffering ; man, lost to Ged and doomed to hell, can be rescued 
for happiness only by sorrow. 

The company of the wounded and bereaved during the 
months of war, therefore, shall inspire the shut-in not to waste 
that which he has to give for the salvation of others. Again it 
shall be proved te him that of all forms of the apostolate for 
souls, none is more effective or necessary than suffering. Christ 
Himself announced this, when, having failed to win others by 
working miracles, having known but a pitiful success in preach- 
ing, He said: “If I be lifted up (on a cross) I shall draw all 
things to me.” 
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OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 


This article is published as a supplement to Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce Bulletin No. 1778: It was written on an unconducted tour. 








E. F. MILLer 


HIS piece is being written in Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma is a state in the United States of America belonging 
to that section known as the great Southwest. Texas touches it on the 
South, New Mexico on the West, Colorado and Kansas on the North, 
and Missouri and Arkansas on the East. It is full of wide-open spaces 
—trackless yet beautiful lands over which animals of many kinds 
roamed in a less complex age and on which redskins of a dozen nations 
dropped their blood in an effort to keep alive the ancient and noble pro- 
fession of warfare. Some of the more picturesque cities of Oklahoma 
are Sapulpa, Big Cabin, Checotah, Chickasha, and Jenks. Some of the less 
known cities are Welutha, Wewaka, Witumba, Okfuskee, and Okmul- 
gee. The center of the State is some 500 miles from St. Louis, Missouri, 
and at least 800 miles from Chicago, Illinois. 

The citizens of this commonwealth are white in color, with a 

minority group of blacks interspersed here and there in cities and cotton 
fields ; a few reds still exist. As far as it could be ascertained, there are 
no yellow men within the boundaries. The sky is blue as in other 
places except when the clouds are out, which phenomenon does not 
happen very often, especially in summer. The weather is quite warm. 
Things are taken off the ground in season like cotton, peanuts, and hay; 
and out of the ground in season and out of season like coal, lead, and 
zinc. In 1937 there were 417,000 horses in Oklahoma and 700,000 
swine. 
_ These facts are very interesting, and can be recited during class 
hours by any school child in the United States. But they are given all 
the stress. There are other items concerning this State that receive en- 
tirely too little attention. They shall be put down here in the order of 
importance. 


IRST of all there is the mosquito. It is said that when the Jesuit 
missionaries came over to the Northeastern section of North 
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America in the seventeenth century they were quite intrigued by the 
little insect that went singing about its chores all day long and all night 
long without ever tiring or growing cheerless in its appointed task. 
The missionaries were well acquainted with the tick in all its forms; 
and the ways of the cockroach and bedbug were not unknown to them. 
But the mosquito — that was something new and fascinating. Many a 
night as they lay on their pine pallets in the midst of the primeval forest 
they gave themselves over to swatting and speculating as to the nature 
of the busy little bugs that crooned over their heads in such unceasing 
song. 

Oklahoma can boast of mosquitoes too. But her mosquitoes are of 
a very special type. They do not sing, and therefore they do not give 
any warning before they strike. A knuckle swells, a forehead itches, an 


ankle pains, and only by induction or the argument of exclusion can 
one come to the conclusion that a mosquito of the Oklahoma variety 
has been about its deadly work. But more than that. While mosquitoes 
from other parts of the country are brownish in color (at least so they 


seem) these are blackish with white stripes wound around their bellies 
after the fashion of an old-time prison uniform. Furthermore, a horn 
seems to extend from the body upwards, giving the tiny animal a 
sinister and diabolical appearance. Finally mosquitoes here have the 
speed of a gazelle. It is a common error to associate all mosquitoes 
with laziness. Or perhaps, with greed. Some mosquitoes are so anxious 
to secure their quota of human flesh, or whatever it is they take when 
they are about their work, that they oftentimes allow themselves to 
remain exposed in an open and dangerous position for a long period 
of time. Millions and millions of them have been swatted out of ex- 
istence because of this bad trait. But not so with the members of the 
Oklahoma family. They fly like flies. No sooner is a victim (on which 
they light) set for a sharp blow on the arm or the face in the hope 
that the said blow will also include the surface of the enemy than the 
enemy is away and perched up in a corner near the ceiling where only a 
step ladder and a microscopic vision can root him out and bring him to 
destruction. 

It is difficult to understand the reason for the prevalence of 
mosquitoes in this country, for there is very little water in which or 
around which they can multiply. Or is it a mistake to think that mosqui- 
toes need water for breeding? At any rate a person could drive for 
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hours in Oklahoma without seeing so much as a puddle or a dewdrop. 
It may be that that is the reason for the peculiarity of the variety that 
infests this part of the great Southwest. 


HE item second in importance is Oklahoma City, not insofar as 
T it is a city but insofar as it has an aspect that is entirely unique in 
the whole of our broad land. As a city it must be admitted that 
Oklahoma City has little to offer that all other cities cannot offer. It 
has stores of the chain-store variety; it has parks; it has streets and 
streetcars; it has its fine homes and its slums. 

But how many cities can boast of a forest of oil-wells and attendant 
derricks right within the city limits? Here is a house; behind it is an 
oil-well. Here is a swimming pool; along side of it is an oil-well. Here 
is a church; rising even higher than its tower is an oil-well. Let it 
be repeated, there is a veritable forest of oil-wells and derricks, and 
that within the city limits. Such progressiveness has never been known 
in any city whether in Europe or the United States. And such beauty has 
never been duplicated and most likely never will be duplicated no matter 
how hard man has tried or shall try in the ages that are still to come. It 
is an industrial beauty, it is true. But is that a point against it? Sym- 
bolism is not to be scoffed at as something ugly and forbidding. And 
here we have the beauty of symbolism at its best. Every oil derrick 
represents a flowing stream of shining gold — shining like the sun, the 
stars, the moon on high. Can the measly realistic beauty of a park or a 
hill-side or a residential front yard compare with that? You will answer 
at once: why, of course not. Away with the park if it stands in the way 
of the flow of gold. Down with the hillside. Thus answered the oil- 
derrick people. And that is why there is the forest of derricks in 
Oklahoma City. 

But even that takes second place to the interesting item of the three 
or four or even more derricks that grace the splendid lawn of the State 
Capitol building which of course is in Oklahoma City. A green sward 
of large proportions sweeps down from the front steps of the palatial 
building to the street. In the midst of the green sward are bushes and 
trees of many kinds. Flower beds break the monotony of green, and 
send a fragrance unsurpassed to the nostrils of out-of-the-State visitors. 
Well-planned walks and roads wind bucolicly here and there. Hand- 
some public servants, both male and female, can be seen hastening back 
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and forth, to this place and that, with bulging portforlios under their 
arms. But topping all this, topping the Capitol building itself, are the 
derricks. They rise to the sky like minarets, like mountain peaks, like 
fragile Gothic towers giving a steely glow to all upon which their 
shadows fall. People come to the Capitol grounds not to see the flowers ; 
not to expatiate on the exotic trees; not to wander the paths hand in 
hand with those they love — but only to gaze upwards to the pinnacles of 
steel that symbolize that which is more beautiful than a setting sun or 
a charging sea. This is indeed a triumph for Oklahoma. 

It is to be noted that there are some who fail to see the magnificence 
of the oil derricks. But every art must have its isolationists, its Quis- 
lings, its Copperheads. And most likely those who complain loudest that 
the fair face of the city has been desecrated by the intricate trestlework 
of steel and iron are the ones who have not profited by the golden flow 
of oil that emerges from the ground beneath the trestlework. Their 
failure to behold beauty in the upper structure would soon be changed 
into deep appreciation were a golden stream to begin flowing from 
beneath the upper structure into their back or even front door. Then 
they too would see something in a derrick that other people in other 
parts of the country fail to see. 


UT the greatest claim that Oklahoma has to glory lies in the fact 

that from her soil sprung the modern geniuses, Will Rogers and 
Gene Autry. Through these men the fair name of the State (which in 
the language of the Choctaw Indians means land of the red men) has 
become hallowed throughout the whole civilized and uncivilized world. 
Will Rogers has returned to the soil (though not his native soil), and 
his memory is held sacred in a mighty monument near a town called 
Claremore which people visit every year that they may admire the stone 
of the monument and comment on the architecture. Gene Autry, for- 
tunately, is still very much alive, and doing a fine job of entertaining 
children in darkened theatres at anything from fifteen to thirty-five 
cents. But since so much rests on them perhaps a few words should be 
given to these men in a special paragraph. 

Will Rogers was a student of the school of experience. From the 
gathered sayings that he left behind it is to be seen that he never had 
much learning in the technical sense of the word — that it would have 
been difficult for him to explain to a class the intricacies of conjugation 
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and the complexities of syntax. Yet he had a command of the nuances 
of the English language that was not at the beck and call of university 
presidents. And it would have been unwise for university presidents 
to engage in verbal fisticuffs with him. 

He came to the heights of fame through strange and fantastic chan- 
nels. By means of a musical extravaganza (Ziegfeld Follies) his name 
became known. By means of the motion picture and the newspaper his 
name became established as one symbolizing great wisdom and common 
sense. But Will Rogers will not be remembered as a personage of the 
stage or a star of the screen. Posterity will remember him as a philoso- 
pher (using the word philosopher in the wide sense), and a phi- 
losopher of the ordinary, forgotten man. He seemed to possess a uni- 
versal mind, a mind that thought as all ordinary minds think, and to 
couch the thoughts of that universal mind in homespun language that 
was at once absolutely accurate in its meaning and original in its pres- 
entation. 

Politics was the chief foil of his satire though there was no depart- 
ment of human conduct that was left untouched. Still, through it all 
he was never bitter. In fact it can be said that Will Rogers never con- 
sciously hurt any man no matter what kind of a man he was. These 
are indeed high words of praise. But they are deserved. He was a great 
man, and a good man. Oklahoma can point to him as one of her sons; 
but the United States can point to him as one of her glories. 


ENE AUTRY is famous because he can play a banjo, because he 
(| can sing in an indifferent voice, because he can ride a horse, and 
because he is a movie star. He is the most popular entertainer of chil- 
dren in the country. His entertainment takes the form of Western 
thrillers — rounding up cattle, cleaning out bad men, singing mountain 
songs around camp fires, and doing a multitude of good deeds even to 
an enemy. 

It is to be said in his favor that he never under any circumstance 
does anything that might harm the most impressionable child in his 
audience. Of course there isn’t much art to his acting, much tone to his 
voice, or much realism in the heroic parts he takes. But that’s no skin 
off his nose. He makes thousands and thousands of dollars every year. 
For some it would be hard to be good even at that price; but not so with 
Gene Autry. For two hundred thousand dollars a year he can be so good 
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on the screen that he has everything but the wings. But it is not a pose. 
For he is good off the screen too. And that is why Oklahoma can be so 
proud of Gene Autry, her gift to Hollywood. 


ND that is all there is time for now. If you desire more information 
A about those items of Oklahoma’s life that are not stressed as 
much as they should be, see the chamber of commerce in Pontotoc or 
Peggs. Or even Oklahoma City or Tulsa, for all that. Learned men will 
take you aside and like a brother to a fellow brother will paint for you 


in glowing colors those glories of the land of the red men that we have 
skipped. 





r— Modern Wisdom from Ancient Proverbs 


(Note: “Proverbs” is a Book in the Bible) 
About Women: 


The lips of a wicked woman are like honeycomb dropping 
and her throat is smoother than oil. But her end is bitter 
as wormwood and sharp as a two-edged sword. 

A diligent woman is a crown to her husband: and she 
that doth things worthy of confusion is a rottenness in his 
bones. 

The mouth of a strange woman is a deep pit: he whom 
the Lord is angry with shall fall into it. 


About Children: 


Folly is bound up in the heart of a child, and the rod of 
| correction shall drive it away. 

Withhold not correction from a child: for if thou strike 
him with a rod he shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with 
a rod and deliver him from hell. 

He that spareth the rod hateth his son. But he that 
* loveth him correcteth him betimes. 


About the Rich: 


He that trusteth in his riches shall fall: but the just 
shall spring up as a green leaf. 

Labor not to be rich: but set bounds to thy prudence. 

The rich man seemeth to himself wise: but the poor man 
that is prudent shall search him out. 

He that oppresseth the poor upbraideth his Maker: but 
he that hath pity honoureth Him. 
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OPEN LETTER TO A SOLDIER 





Dear Patriot: 

I am not going to start this letter by saying the obvious things about 
patriotism — the things you have heard so many people saying to you, 
even some of those who don’t even know what patriotism means. 
Almost anybody can use high-sounding language and give beautiful 
advice for the benefit of others. It must rather nauseate you to have to 
submit to the same from men who demonstrate about as much principle 
and morality in their own lives as the ancient pagan conquerors. Patriot- 
ism is a moral thing, and like all moral things, it is genuine only when 
it is a part of the whole pattern of morality drawn up for man by God. 
An immoral rake may talk patriotism until he is hoarse, but we still 
would not trust him with the safety and security of the country. An 
industrial tycoon, one who made his millions and got his power by 
paying starvation wages to scores of employees, may preach patriotism 
till he bursts — we still know that all he wants is that somebody go out 
and fight to preserve his tainted millions. If he were a true patriot he 
would have shown it long since by love of his country’s citizens — 
enough love, anyway, to enable them to live decently. 

But the patriotic mouthings of the immoral should not drive you 
to the extreme of hard-boiled cynicism and pessimism, and therefore 
to an immoral outlook on the whole venture in which you are engaged. 
That’s what crazy movements like Communism try to do to you. They 
play up the immorality of some in order to drive others into a vaster 
immorality that is far more vicious and destructive. They point out the 
sins of the unjust in order to say “Down with everybody who ever 
made anything for himself ; down with justice and patriotism and every- 
thing good. Up with murder and rapine and robbery and anarchy!” 
That is about as logical as destroying a whole city because it has a 
few square blocks of slums. 

But the point I want to make is this: you are the country for which 
you have now been asked to fight, and you are coming back, please 
God, after the fighting is over, with the right and the authority to make 
it the greatest country in the world. Notice, I do not say you will make 
it the greatest country in the world by winning the war. Those who 
have died and those who will die sacrifice their lives, not for a mere 
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victory in war, but for the living persons who will make the country 
whatever it is going to be. Both the dead and the living will come back: 
the dead with a silent but eloquent message that they died in vain if those 
they died for do not make the country a haven of humanity and virtue 
and brotherly love; the living with the authority that only the supreme 
courage of a warrior can give to lead a nation toward justice and 
security in peace. 

This then should be your slogan, through the hard months of train- 
ing, through the voyaging and marching, through the watching and 
fighting: “We are coming back!” Yes, you are coming back —to the 
old fireside and the old job and the old friends and the old ways. You 
are coming back to show your neighbors and your community and the 
whole country what you fought for: a nation whose strength is in its 
virtue and whose unconquerability lies in its devotion to the unconquer- 
able and living God. 

Need I draw a conclusion? It is simply this, that all the power to 
which you are destined would be callously forfeited if, with the harden- 
ing of your bodies through war, you did not now harden and toughen 
your moral fibre as well. There will be opportunities to throw over the 
ten commandments; there will be the incentive of lonesomeness and 
fatigue trying to drive you into sins you would never commit at home; 
there will be soldiers in your camp who will take you by the arm 
and try to drag you to evil places. Let the difficulties be the means of 
strengthening your will. Don’t forget the slogan: “We’re coming 
back!” — not broken and diseased and habituated to evil and incapable 
of ruling our own selves, but stronger and truer and nobler and more 
capable of ruling others than when we went away. “We’re coming 
back!” — to show Americans the kind of America for which we were 
willing to fight and bleed and die, and we know that kind of America 
rests on character and will-power and virtue alone. 

Of course the ultimate motivation for all this comes from the 
recognition of your responsibility to God. God made you and God is 
watching you and God will judge you one day. God’s providence has 
permitted this war, and the same providence gives you your part to 
play both in the war and after the war is over. That part can be played 
manfully and faithfully only if you remember that to Him you are 
responsible. That on your fidelity to Him depends the state of your 
endless eternity. Therefore be true to your religious principles; keep in 
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touch with your chaplain, who in turn will keep you in touch with God; 
be always ready to die, and then you will be ready and worthy to live 


and to take a major part in creating a happy, peaceful destiny for 
your country. 


Sincerely Yours, 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


THE WAYS OF FREEDOM (For Some) 
As Seen in Headlines in Daily Newspapers 


oT: ENATOR ROBERT R. REYNOLDS of North 
Carolina, 57 years old, disclosed plans to take twenty- 
year-old Evalyn W. McLean, heiress, as his fifth wife. Two 


of the senator’s wives died, and two marriages ended in 
divorce.” 


&< VER a span of years Detroit (Michigan) has spent 

O $1,000,000 in making a study of traffic problems and 
road improvements. Nothing has come as yet of the survey 
of surveys.” 


¢¢ WAIL terms were imposed on the parents of Chester Smith 

of 8850 Bringham Ave. for giving their child so much 
whiskey that he was drunk when found by a deputy sheriff 
wandering aimlessly about the streets.” 


6c OBODY loves a fat man. Obese youth admits a spree 

with stolen cash to buy esteem. Leonard Johnson takes 
$5,000 from father’s savings and ‘blows’ it in an effort to 
win public favor.” 


66 ETROIT traffic death watch: 170. This time last year: 
137.” 


6c OW to conquer fear by Dale Carnegie. One of the 
surest and quickest ways to conquer fear is by action. 


Inaction breeds timidity. Action breeds courage and self- 
confidence.” 


“T ) TAR, etc., etc. Divorce, etc., etc. Murder, etc., etc.” 








Not Much of Nothing 


Herbert Lowe, 29-year-old bank robber, was asked by the 
judge to what he attributed his life of crime. Lowe replied: 
“Lack of not knowing nothing else to do.” * 


Just another proof of the proverb: “Rolling stones do not 
gather no moss.” 
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A BABY’S SHOE 


L. G. Miller 


Mrs. Hallahan and Mrs. Kominski met on the church steps 
after services and according to their usual custom walked 
home together, discussing as they walked the affairs of the 
world in general and the parish in particular. 

“Have ye heard,” said Mrs. Hallahan, “that Mrs. Delehanty 
lost her baby last week?” 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs. Kominski, and clucked her tongue 
sympathetically. “That’s the second one she’s lost, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hallahan. “Her first baby died when it 
was two weeks old, and now this poor little mite lived only a 
month.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kominski, “I know the pain that’s in her 
heart. I lost one of mine a few years ago.” 

“She was deathly sick when the baby came,” went on Mrs. 
Hallahan, “and the doctor told her if she was to have any 
more babies it would kill her.” 

“He told her that, did he?” 

“Yes. The poor woman was all broke up about it at first, 
but now,” said Mrs. Hallahan mysteriously, “the strangest thing 
has come over her.” 

“Explain yourself, Mrs. Hallahan.” 

“Well, I went to see her yesterday, and where do I find 
her but in the kitchen sitting on a chair and rocking back and 
forth. ‘What’s the matter with ye, Mrs. Delehanty,’ I says to 
her, just like that, ‘and what’s that you’re holding in your 
hands, rockin’ it like it was a baby.’ With that she opens 
her hands and shows me a little baby’s shoe. ‘I shouldn’t be 
takin’ on so,’ she says to me, ‘but I came across the little one’s 
shoe upstairs, and it fair upset me, that it did. I’m going to 
save this little shoe,’ she says to me with her eyes big, ‘for my 
next baby.’ ‘But the doctor,’ I says, ‘what about him?’ With 
that she looks at me kind of wistful like. ‘Mrs. Hallahan,’ she 
says, ‘I’d rather die than not have any more children.’ ” 

Mrs. Hallahan and Mrs. Kominski walked a little distance 
in silence, which was a most unusual thing for them to do. 
They were paying their little tribute to Mrs. Delehanty, for 
they understood her heart just as a host of other mothers would 
have understood her and acted as she did were they in her place. 
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PICKLES FOR CHRISTMAS 


A fifth columnist in the pickle business! He almost turned a Christmas 
party into a tragedy — but there’s always a Smith. 








L. G. MILLER 


R. OTTO BRAUNSCHNEIDER, owner and active manager 
M of the Braunschneider Pungent Pickle Company, sat at his desk 
and puffed angrily at his cigar. 

“Elsie!” he said to his secretary, “something has got to be done 
and done quick.” 

“Yes, Mr. Braunschneider,” said Elsie, soothingly. 

“This is the second time, Elsie, that we have unmasked a spy in the 
pickle factory. It’s those Schmalzgruber people, I’m certain of it, even 
though I can’t prove it. Adolph Schmalzgruber would give his right 
eye to get hold of my pickle formula. He knows that our pungent pickle 
is a thousand times better than that monstrosity which he tries to palm 
off on the public.” 

“Of course it is, Mr. Braunschneider.” 

“What worries me, Elsie, is this. He ain’t going to give up. Adolph 
Schmalzgruber is as persistent today as he was when we went to school 
at St. Wenceslaus’ together. We’ve got to look sharp, Elsie. We’ve got 
to keep our eyes open. The Braunschneider Pungent Pickle formula 
must be guarded at any cost.” 

“Yes, Mr. Braunschneider.” For a few moments there was silence 
in the room, save for the sound of Elsie’s typewriter. Mr. Braun- 
schneider, who was a round little man with a red face and a guileless 
appearance, though he pretended to be a very knowing sort of person, 
put down the accounts he was going over and spoke again. 

“Elsie! Christmas is only a few days off, ain’t it?” 

“That’s right, Mr. Braunschneider.” 

“Well, we’ve got to do something about it. We'll have a party, Elsie, 
right here in the office.” 

“That will be just lovely, Mr. Braunschneider.” 

“We'll have it on the afternoon of the 24th — the day before Christ- 
mas. It'll be a big affair; we'll have music and eats and Santa Claus 
come in and give out presents. Ain’t that a grand idea?” 

“It’s a wonderful idea.” 
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“Sure it is. The help deserve it. They’ve worked hard this year, and 
we've doubled our output of pickles. They deserve something like this, 
and believe me, I’ll make it worth their while. Call in Mr. Smith, Elsie.” 


OUNG Mr. Smith had been in the employ of Mr. Braunschneider 

for only about two years, but he was a great favorite with the pickle 

magnate for his resourcefulness and wit. Elsie found him at his place 
in the outside office and he promptly reported to his employer. 

“Smith,” said Mr. Braunschneider, “I’ve got a great idea. We’re 
going to have a Christmas party.” 

“Swell,” said young Mr. Smith. 

“And it’s going to be on me, Smith. I’m going to take care of it. 
There will be presents, Smith, and I don’t mean handkerchiefs or 
neckties.” 

“Or pickles either, I hope,” said Smith, smiling. 

“Well, pickles either,” answered Mr. Braunschneider, looking a 
little hurt, “although personally I can’t imagine a choicer present than 
a case of for instance our Monarch mixed pickles. But these presents 
will be in cash, young Smith. A bonus for every single hand. Ain’t that 
a good idea?” 

“Tt’s a brilliant idea, and entirely worthy of your well-known 
thoughtfulness and generosity, Mr. Braunschneider.” 

“Tut, tut, Smith. Never mind that. Here’s what’s worrying me. I 
want to have a Santa Claus come in, all dressed up with a bag on his 
shoulder and give out these little presents of mine. Now who among 
the help would make a good Santa Claus?” 

Mr. Smith thought for a moment, but his employer spoke before 
he could make a suggestion. 

“How about that new fellow — Jacobson — in the shipping depart- 
ment?” A cloud passed momentarily over young Mr. Smith’s face. 

“Well ” he began. 

“He’s nice and fat, with a big paunch on him, and a red face. I 
think he’ll do nicely. Don’t you think so, young Smith?” 

“Why, yes, I guess he would. Only ——” 

“Only what?” 

“Oh, nothing. Should I tell him to cast about for a Santa Claus 
uniform, then?” 


“Yes, do that. And tell all the help about the party. But don’t tell 
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them about the bonus. Here — I'll write out a sign for you to hang on 
the bulletin board.” 

Mr. Smith took the written notice and prepared to leave, but Mr. 
Braunschneider stopped him at the door. 

“Oh, Smith, by the way, you’re keeping your eyes open for spies 
and snoopers in the factory, aren’t you?” 

“T certainly am, Mr. Braunschneider.” 

“We've got to guard our pickle formula at any cost. Adolph Schmalz- 
gruber is a clever man, Smith, but he’s not going to get a look in here, 
is he, Smith?” 

“Not if we can help it, sir.” 

“That’s the spirit, Smith. Look sharp and keep your eyes open, 
Smith. Be ready for anything.” 

“I certainly will, Mr. Braunschneider.” 

“All right, Smith.” The door closed behind the young man, and Mr. 
Braunschneider leaned back in his chair. 

“Elsie!” said Mr. Braunschneider. 

“Yes,” answered the patient secretary. 

“That young Smith is a comer, Elsie. He’s got a future, I tell you. 
I knew it from the first day I saw him.” 

“Yes, Mr. Braunschneider,” said Elsie, a faint blush mantling her 
fair countenance. She too, in a very maidenly way, was interested in 
the future of young Mr. Smith. 


ROMPTLY at three o’clock on the afternoon of December 24th 
P;: work ceased in the Braunschneider pickle offices and factory. 
Mr. Braunschneider, attired in a fancy tweed suit which came as near 
to fitting his round little figure as any suit could be expected to do, had 
been on pins and needles all day long. A thousand times he had spoken 
to the patient Elsie about the forthcoming party. A hundred times he 
had bounced out of his office and bustled through the factory, with a 
word here and a pat on the back there amongst the men. Whenever he 
approached the vicinity of young Mr. Smith, Mr. Braunschneider 
assumed a very knowing look. He would stop by the young man, wink 
elaborately and then pass on, sometimes without a word. It was all very 
mystifying to those of the help who witnessed the phenomenon, but 
they smiled at each other and looked fondly after their employer as 
he bustled along to the next department. 
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Promptly at three o’clock, we as have stated, work ceased, a bell 
rang, and the Braunschneider employees began to troop into the large 
front office. 

“Merry Christmas!” everybody was saying, and there was a buzz 
of conversation and much good natured joking. Everyone was in the 
high good humor which Christmas of all days in the year seems to have 
the magic power of instilling into human hearts. 

When all had assembled, Mr. Braunschneider, his face red and 
beaming, held up his hand for silence. 

“I’m not going to make a speech,” he said. “I only want to say 
thanks for your splendid cooperation in raising the Braunschneider 
Pungent Pickle to the pinnacle which it occupies today. And now — 
Merry Christmas! Let’s enjoy ourselves!” 

And they did enjoy themselves! There was the singing of Christmas 
carols by a quartet from the shipping department, sometimes on key, 
not infrequently off, but no one noticed the lack of harmony because 
there was a higher harmony in their hearts. There were speeches by 
shy stenographers and burly truck drivers, who perspired more freely 
in their efforts than they ever did in loading and unloading pickles. 
There was beer and there were pretzels in abundance, and finally, as 
a grand climax, a door opened and Santa Claus himself walked into the 
room, big as life and ringing a cowbell with all the force of his mus- 
cular arm. On his back was a huge bag filled with gifts. 

Everyone in the plant had been given a number, and each employee 
had then drawn a number from a hat, and was supposed to buy a gift 
for the person corresponding to the number which he or she had drawn. 
The gift was not to exceed 25 cents in value. Since no one knew for 
whom he or she was purchasing a gift, the results were in some cases 
quite ludicrous. Mr. Braunschneider almost became apoplectic with 
laughter when his gift was found to be a phial of very exotic perfume. 
Elsie, his secretary, received a large corn cob pipe, and one of the 
burliest of the Braunschneider truck-drivers blushingly accepted a tiny 
little apron, no larger than the bandana handkerchief with which he 
amiably wiped his brow. 


ND now at last it was time for Mr. Braunschneider’s big moment. 
Santa had reached the bottom of his bag, and he now drew forth a 
packet of envelopes. A hush fell on the assembled crowd; the secret of 
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the Christmas bonus had been kept from them well. What ohs and ahs 
went up when the envelopes were distributed and found to contain 
substantial bonuses! Mr. Braunschneider fairly shone with satisfaction, 
and he winked again and again at young Mr. Smith who. was standing 
at his side. 

But young Mr. Smith all this while had not been entering whole- 
heatredly into the party. He had been keeping an eye upon a certain 
paper upon a certain desk in the front of the office. Mr. Smith knew what 
was on that paper. And he became even more watchful when he noticed 
that Santa Claus, his work done, was edging from desk to desk with 
an assumed air of nonchalance, looking casually as he did so at the 
papers lying upon each one. The crowd was laughingly intent upon the 
gifts, and paid no attention to him; Mr. Braunschneider was hard at 
work upon a mug of beer and a pretzel, and only young Mr. Smith 
noticed that Mr. Jacobson in his Santa Claus outfit, having casually 
approached a certain desk, stopped suddenly, and then after a hurried 
look around, appropriated unto himself the sheet of paper which had 
been lying upon it. Mr. Smith observed all this, but he raised no outcry. 
Not until Santa had gracefully glided from the room did he take action. 
He approached Mr. Braunschneider, took him aside, and said earnestly : 

“Mr. Braunschneider, I have a report to make in connection with 
our Official investigation of espionage.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” asked the perspiring Mr. Braunschneider. 

“T think I have uncovered the operations of a spy in our midst.” 
Thoughts of spies were far from Mr. Braunschneider’s mind at that 
particular moment, and it required a genuine effort for him to focus 
his thoughts upon the subject. 

“A spy, you say? You’ve found a spy?” 

“That’s right. He was in this room just a moment ago. I’m afraid,” 
said young Mr. Smith, calmly, “he has managed to get away with our 
pickle formula. I refer to our mutual friend, Mr. Jacobson.” 

“What!” shouted Mr. Braunschneider, above the din of the party. 

“Yes, I actually saw him take it. It was lying on one of the desks.” 

“Great heavens, man. You knew it was there, and yet you didn’t 
put it in a safe place where he couldn’t get hold of it?” 

“T’m afraid not. In fact, I not only knew it was there, but I actually 
put it there.” Mr. Braunschneider’s mouth fell open. 

“You ——” he whispered, “you put it there?” 
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“Sure. I had my suspicions of friend Jacobson, and I wanted to 
put him to the test. The result, my dear Watson, has been that he has 
unmasked himself before the world.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Braunschneider, “but the formula, the formula. 
Jacobson mustn’t get away with it.” And he began to move rapidly to- 
words the door. 

“T’m afraid Mr. Jacobson has already made good his escape,” said 
young Mr. Smith. “In fact, if you look through the window at this 
precise moment you will see him proceeding down the street with quite 
unseemly haste.” 

Mr. Otto Braunschneider emitted a groan from the depth of his 
spirit. 

“However,” went on Smith, “there is no cause for alarm. I took 
care to make a few small alterations in the formula before placing it 
on the desk. Not many, but enough to disturb its delicate balance. I 
don’t know what sort of a juice the Schmalzgruber people will make 
out of it, but it won’t be the famous Pungent Pickle Compound, you 
can be sure of that.” 


M* BRAUNSCHNEIDER had been silent during this recital, 
and now he sat down suddenly in a chair and began to fan him- 
self with a sheaf of papers which happened to be at hand. 

“Young Smith,” he said finally, “I said before and I say again that 
you've got a future before you with those brains of yours. And I hope 
to live to see it if you don’t kill me off with heart failure before it 
comes.” 

And so saying he took young Mr. Smith by the arm, and together 
they approached a circle of men who showed by their conviviality and 
the mugs in their hands that somewhere in their immediate vicinity 
must be a keg of beer. 








Epitaphs 
Here lies Donald and his wife 
Janet McFee 

Aged 40 hee 

And 30 shee. 

— Loch Rausa 


Here lies William Smith, and what is somewhat rarish, 
He was born, bred and hanged in this here parish. 
— Penryn 
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GOOD WITHOUT GOD 


What we need once and for all to get into our heads and our hearts 
and our lives — we cannot serve man without serving God. 








C. DuHaRT 


ATIONAL leaders in our country have evidenced considerable 
N concern on the low state of morals in our public schools in 
many cases, on the absence of moral. principles in public life, in politics, 
in business, in international relationships. 

The ease with which Hitler and Stalin and others have broken 
contracts has astonished observers; their ruthless cruelty in ridding 
themselves of unpleasant opposition has shocked a great many people. 
People do want a certain amount of morality in the world, and they 
show common sense when they demand it, for the happiness, the order 
of human life and human relations cannot exist without morality. But 
many who cry most loudly, who seem to be most concerned about the 
depravity of modern morals, have no respect for religion at all, or 
say that religion is a private affair, and has nothing to do with public 
life. 

We say that the doom of morality was sealed when religion fell 
into low repute, when God was outlawed from the schools, from the 
courts, from the business world, from discussions between nations. 
Religion without God is an impossibility, and morality without religion 
or without God is an equal impossibility. 

Why in the world should I be just or charitable or pure if there 
is no God to Whom I am responsible, if there is no after life, if there 
is no eternity where I shall be punished for the sins, for the wrong- 
doings of this life? Why should I not lie and lie with all the power of 
my soul if I can gain an advantage by a lie? Why should I not cheat 
if I can gain the upper hand over a competitor? Why should I not 
pay starvation wages to my employees if that will line my pockets 
with gain? Why should I care whose lives I ruin, why should I worry 
how many homes I have broken up, why should I concern myself if I 
have made the world a shambles of bloodshed, if there is no omniscient 
Being to Whom I am responsible? Many of these things cannot be 
punished by human courts; many of them can be done and have been 
done with impunity. Why be good if there is no God? Why be moral if 
there is no religion? 
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If there is no religion, if there is no God, why blame Hitler, why 
blame the Japanese? Why throw up our hands in horror, when the 
former complacently tears up his treaties sealed on his honor and the 
latter begin bombing in the midst of negotiations? In fact, there is 
something a bit smug and unjustifiably complacent about much of the 
holy horror expressed by Americans over Hitler’s contempt for con- 
tracts. If there is nothing wrong about their paying no heed to marriage 
contracts sealed in the eyes of Almighty God, why are they so horrified 
that Hitler pays no attention to contracts made in the eyes of God? Both 
have equally rejected God and religion, and both have necessarily 
become immoral. 

No, morality without religion is a chimera, a mirage, impossible 
of attainment. It is a structure without foundation, and ‘“‘the winds 
and the rains came and great was the destruction thereof.” Men have 
been guilty of foolish action, but they have never been so insane as when 
they attempted to be moral without being religious. 


ERHAPS one of the most popular substitutes for real religion — 
men have recognized that if they rid themselves of religion, some 
restraining influence on human passions and criminal tendencies must 
be substituted — one of the most popular of these substitutes is a 


humanitarianism which introduces the service of man for the worship 
of God. 


No one, surely no Christian and no Catholic can have any objection 
to a just and charitable consideration and service of one’s fellow men. 
But is it necessary to reject the worship of God, in order to love and 
serve men better? Through all of history, the greatest lovers of 
humanity, and more important of human beings, have been the Saints 
who because they loved and worshipped God so perfectly, served men 
so unselfishly. They did not content themselves with worshipping at 
some inanimate shrine of ‘humanity, but offered their lives in service 
to actual human beings. Immediately, we think of men like Father 
Damien living and working among the lepers of Molokai until one 
day in the introduction of a sermon he addressed them as “My fellow 
lepers”; we think of St. Peter Claver amid the filth and sickness of 
the huts of the Negro slaves in the Caribbean, anointing their sores, 
devoting his whole life to their spiritual and temporal welfare; we think 
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of women who have consecrated their lives to the service of their 
fellow human beings in schools and hospitals. 

The cult of humanity all too easily degenerates into the worship of 
some mythical, impossible creation of the imagination, when it is 
divorced from the cult of the Divinity. It is so easy to speak about de- 
voting one’s life to the cause of humanity, about the uplift of the human 
race. All too often such idealism fails to reduce itself to any actual 
results. Humanity as such does not exist as a tangible thing — but 
human beings do. And many a person who has been enthralled with 
the prospect of doing great things for the human race, is appalled when 
he sees the rags and the poverty and the sickness and the unpleasantness 
with which actual human beings are clothed. It is only those who can see, 
beneath the rags and the poverty and the sickness and the unpleasantness, 
a creature made to the image and likeness of God, who can really do 
something for the uplift of humanity, for the advance of civilization. 

The brotherhood of man is an unrealizable ideal without the father- 
hood of God. How is my neighbor my brother if it is not because God 
is the Father of both of us? Why should I be kind, charitable, just, 
honorable in my relations to him, if it is not because we are the chil- 
dren of the same Divine Parent? It is a matter of obvious observation 
that injustice, dishonesty, lying, strong arm methods, brutality, dis- 
regard of the rights of others are often, as human affairs go, the 
shortest cut to wealth and to positions of power. And if a man has 
nothing else to restrain him from using these methods than a tenuous, 
unfounded notion of the brotherhood of all men, he will in the majority 
of cases decide that the brotherhood of men cannot be permitted 
to stand in the way of his advancement. 


HE French Revolution thought it could substitute the brother- 
"Ren of man for the fatherhood of God. It spoke of fraternité, 
of brotherhood. It placed this symbol of its new religion everywhere. 
Curiously enough it wrote the word “fraternité” in large, bold letters 
over the guillotine, where men had tangible evidence of what comes of 
the brotherhood of men when it is divorced from the fatherhood of God. 

The Communistic Revolution in Russia spoke of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, it prated of the brotherhood of men. It promised that 
men swinging arm in arm would rise up to heaven to destroy the last 
remnants of a tyrant God. It would make interesting reading to list 
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the names of all of the Communistic leaders, once accepted by Stalin, 
once embraced as brothers in a noble cause, who have been liquidated 
in the name of that holy brotherhood. 

Nazism was another movement which gloried in the closeness and 
the firmness of the ties which bound Teutonic brothers together. Many 
of those Teutonic brothers have since been deluged in their own noble 
Teutonic blood. 

There’s no honesty among crooks. And there is no real brotherhood 
of man between men who profess to believe only in the brotherhood of 
man and not in the fatherhood of God. For the highest claim our 
neighbor has to our respect and to our charitable service is precisely 
that we are both children of the one common Father, Almighty God. 








Too Much Hospitality 


Shortly after Japan had opened hostilities with the United 
States a west coast town was unexpectedly ordered to be 
blacked out, when unidentified planes were detected near Cali- 
fornia. The citizens did quite well despite the fact that they 
had received no previous detailed instruction in blackout tech- 4 
nique. There was only one slip. Out at the edge of the city 
someone forgot to pull the switch on a big electric arch which 
was left blazing with this legend: WELCOME TO LONG 
BEACH. Fortunately, no bombers appeared to take advantage 
of the invitation. 











Amusing But Confusing 


The following repartee is said to have taken place in the 
chamber of the United States Senate many, many years ago. 

“The assertion just made by the hon. gentleman,” cried a 
certain senator, “is catamount to a denial.” 

Thereupon another senator rose to his feet. 

“T presume,” he said, “that the hon. gentleman means ‘tanta- 
mount.’ ” 

“No, sir, I do not mean tantamount. I am not so ignorant of 
our language as not to be aware that catamount and tantamount 
are anonymous.” 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


F. A. BRUNNER 


The Canon: Supplices te Rogamus 


The three prayers that follow the consecration appear in 
the Roman canon as three separate prayers, although they are 
strikingly interwoven and preserve a sense of continuity. In- 
deed, the Supplices te rogamus which the priest now says while 
bowing low over the altar, is only a future expression of the 
previous prayer of offering. It begs God that the earthly sacri- 
fice of ours may be approved in heaven and that we who parti- 
cipate in its celebration may likewise participate in it fruits. 


“We humbly beseech thee, almighty God, command these 
things to be carried by the hands of thy holy angel to thine 
altar on high, in the sight of thy divine majesty, so that 
those of us who receive at this altar the sacred body and 
blood of thy Son may be filled with every heavenly blessing 
and grace. Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Explanation: 


Although couched in figurative language, the prayer is 
almost as precise as a geometric formula. The reference to the 
“holy angel,” for instance, is based on solid scriptural teach- 
ing; it is the angels who bear our prayers and works like in- 
cense to the dread throne of God. Borrowing a simile from the 
Bible the priest asks almighty God to send the angel to take 
our offering to that golden altar which St. John in the 
Apocalypse saw standing in front of the throne divine. How 
vivid that image really is: the church militant in triumphal 
friendship with the angels in heaven, surrounding the throne 
and altar of the Trinity. 


“These things” in the prayer are the sacred gifts on the 
earthly altar, that is, the Body of the Savior in so far as we 
make it our oblation. 


In one feature this prayer differs from those which pre- 
cede; this prayer looks forward to the Communion of the Mass, 
to the actual reception of the sacred species from which we 
expect to receive innumerable fruits. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








The seminary that is the headquarters of THE LicuortAN experienced 
the shock of two untimely deaths in December. Two young seminarians, 
in the first of their final six years of study for the priesthood, were 
drowned. With two others they had gone for a long skate on the large 
lake off the seminary grounds, remaining near the shore as they skated 
farther and farther away from home. On the return trip, perhaps a 
little tired, eager too to get back to work they had planned together, 
three of them decided on a short cut across one of the large bays of 
the lake. In the middle of the bay they struck thin ice without warning, 
and went into the freezing water. After much struggling with ice that 
broke beneath pressure, two managed to climb out on firm ice again; 
the third was not able to do so. The fourth lad, who had refused to 
venture across the open bay, immediately took off his skates and tried 
to go to the assistance of the one still struggling in the water. Whether 
the ice broke under him, or whether he was pulled in by his exhausted 
companion is not known; but he too was soon struggling in the water, 
and before help could arrive both went down from exhaustion. 


© 


The sadness of the deaths was outweighed by the elements in the 
story that provide comfort and assurance. No one could ever be more 
ready to appear before God. Their profession of the three vows of 
religion — poverty, chastity and obedience—was not yet a year old. 
The last words they were heard to say while struggling in the water 
were prayers to the Mother of Perpetual Help. They were spared the 
dangers that swirl about so many priests and religious, sometimes bring- 
ing them in later life to a state of worldliness and callousness that makes 
them long for the enthusiasm for service and sacrifice they left behind 
them in their youth. Their bodies rest in the seminary grounds, where 
daily their companions and classmates can pause for a moment and offer 
a prayer for their souls, and, often as not, beg for help that, soon or 
late, they may have a death as holy and as happy. 


© 


Somehow, to every bystander, deaths like these are lessons. Farther 
and farther we drift away from the fundamental fact of all life — that 
the only thing really. important is a good death and that which leads 
thereto. In a certain vast sense, there are no untimely deaths; there are 
only two kinds of death: a good death and a bad death. When we talk 
about untimely deaths we are talking a fiction of our own foolish minds. 
Would death be timely for one who, having actually been taken in 
childhood, might instead have been spared to live to be ninety, and then 
to die with a soul corroded by worldliness and sin? “Ah,” but someone 
says, “the work that might have been done!” Again something has been 
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forgotten. Who does the truly valuable work that is done in the world? 
God does it, through instruments of His own choosing, and if necessary 
He can raise up workers out of stones to accomplish His tasks. And 
when the work has been done there is still only one important thing for 
the one who has been an instrument, and that is to die well. Thus all 
things point to the comfort that is found in the good death of the young: 
they died well; they fulfilled their destiny; if they lived to be hundred 
they could not be more (and could be far less) ready to die. 


© 


The hard thing, of course, about such deaths is not what they do to 
those who are taken, but the sorrow of separation in those who are left 
behind. Even that sorrow, however, if it be not utterly selfish, has its 
comfort. Is it a mother and father who grieve? They know that they 
have fulfilled a task intrusted to them the day their child was born, yes, 
ever the hour its soul was created, viz., to lead that soul to God. Their work 
is done now and done well; the child is actually with God. Is it brothers 
and sisters, companions and friends, who suffer a loss? The ache of 
parting is there; the agonizing sense that the dream will break and the 
departed somehow come walking back into the old circle again, followed 
by the realization that the dead do not come back any more. But the 
dream does break, and suddenly they realize that they are the ones who 
walk in the darkness, that theirs is the task of walking some day into 
the circle of the departed relative or friend. And for that task they 
know that now they have help from one whose love is no more dead 
and inactive in the other world than the love of those who are left 
behind. 


® 


Solemn thoughts, these; good thoughts for the opening of a New 
Year. For some who read, for the one who writes, it may be the year 
marked on the calendar of God for death. The latter has seen many 
deaths: deaths of the old and the young and the middle-aged. He has 
never seen one that has been timely from the oblique viewpoint of poor 
fallen human nature, if a single soul was left to mourn the passing of 
one loved. But that does not matter ; God’s ways are always timely ways, 
or rather, they are eternal ways, designed according to an everlasting 
plan. Shortsighted, ignorant, wayward, we are the ones who make and do 
the untimely things. For the New Year, then, here is a resolution: What- 
ever God decrees, whatever God wishes, that shall be accepted as timely 
by me. If death He decrees for me this year, then it shall be a timely 
death, because He shall find me ready to go before Him with the great 
object and plan of my life fulfilled. Then there will be no comfortless 
mourning on the part of those who are bereaved by death; then one 
good death will lead to others just as good, because there is no stronger 
incentive to both good living and good dying than the departure of those 
for whom death seems to have no terror at all. 
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A FATHER FOR THE FATHERLESS 


W HEN St. Clement Hofbauer was six years old, his father died. 


His mother, forgetting her own grief, led the little boy to the 
bed where her husband lay in his last sleep. Over the bed 
hung a crucifix. She pointed to the sacred image, and said to 
her son: 

“Look, my child. . . . Henceforth He is your father. Take 
care that you never grieve Him by any sin.” 

The boy remembered, and perhaps this solemn reminder 
played a great part in making him a saint. 


VICTORY OVER SATAN 


Ove day, so an ancient writer records, St. Osmund according 


to his daily custom was going to the church in order to pray. But 
Satan appeared before him and tried to bar his way. 

“Who art thou?” the saint asked. 

“T am Satan,” was the answer, “and daily have I suffered 
great wrongs at thy hands, so that I would gladly stop thee 
in thy good resolves.” 

“What wrongs have I done thee?” asked Osmund. 

“You surpass me little in goodness,” Satan said, “for if you 
fast, I never eat; if you watch, I never sleep; if you work, I 
never rest. But there is one thing in which you have the better 
of me: you esteem yourself as of little worth. It is your 
humility which prevents me from overcoming you.” 


GOOD REASONS FOR COMPLAINT 


Sr. BERNARD once was assisting at the bedside of a sick 


man, who would not accept the ministrations of the priest, but 
instead began to complain bitterly of the pain he had to endure. 
“T can’t bear this terrible pain,” the man cried out. 
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Thereupon St. Bernard began to weep. 

“Why are you weeping?” the man asked. “Is it out of pity 
for my sufferings?” 

“No, I am thinking that impenitent as you are, you will 
soon be in the other world saying the same thing.” 

“What will I be saying?” 

“You will be saying: ‘I can’t bear this pain much longer. 
It must soon end.’ And alas! it never will!” 

This serious thought was enough to make the sick man 
repent of his obstinacy and prepare for death. 


NO CAUSE FOR FEAR 


Wry these scruples?” St. Philip Neri once said to a person 
who was very fearful of God’s justice. “You are going to 
heaven, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 

“T tell you, heaven is for you,” said the saint, “and I’ll prove 
it. Tell me: for whom did Christ die?” 

“For sinners.” 

“And what are you?” 

“A poor sinner.” 

“Well then, put away your fears. Christ died for you, and 
if you do your part, you will certainly go to heaven.” 


SPIRITUAL CONFIRMATION 


A SISTER was once preparing some children for their first Holy 
Communion, and in the course of the instructions she explained 
to them what was meant by a Spiritual Communion. 

Later she was speaking of the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
and one of the children put up its hand. 

“Sister, is there such a thing as Spiritual Confirmation?” 

The Sister was nonplussed for a moment, but then a happy 
inspiration struck her. 

“Why yes,” she replied. “Just as when you say ‘Come into 
my heart, Oh Jesus,’ you make a Spiritual Communion, so also 


when you pray ‘Come, Holy Ghost’ you make a Spiritual Con- 
firmation.” 
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New Year’s and Resolutions 


This short treatise on resolutions is written for all men of 
sound sense. 

It is not written for Pelagians who think that all the good man 
does comes from the mere exercise of his free will. 

Neither is it written for Calvinists who think that there isn’t 
any free will, and that therefore all the good man does comes solely 
from God. 

Men of sound sense stand in the middle. God refuses His grace 
to no one who wants it. That takes care of God’s part. And no man 
will be without God’s help who asks for it (in prayer), and who 
resolves to do the right thing in morals and faith. That takes care of 
man’s part. 

One further thought. To resolve on New Year’s to be more 
neat in appearance, to be more congenial around the home, to keep 
saner hours in eating and sleeping and so on, seems strange if the 
resolver is determined to continue in the ways of contraception, 
Mass-missing, state-sanctioned adultery or extreme worldliness. 
That’s putting the cart before the horse. That’s being as irrational 
as the Pelagian and Calvinist combined. 

Lesser resolutions are salutary for comfortable and peaceful 
living on earth. But greater resolutions are salutary for both com- 
fortable living on earth and ineffably more comfortable living in 
heaven. 

The man of sound sense makes both kinds of resolution on New 
Year’s. But he places the horse before the cart. He places in his mind 
and will the greater resolutions first. 


E Pluribus Unum 


The inscription on United States coins, E Pluribus Unum, which 
means “One out of Many,” should have a deeper meaning for Cath- 
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olics than the mere federation of many states into one nation. It 
should remind them of that larger unity, made up of all races and 
nations and tongues and generations, in which all are meant to have 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Father Who is God. It should 
be a symbol of that prayer of the Saviour: “Other sheep I have that 
are not of this fold; them also I must bring.” 

The union of all nations and races in the one true religion would 
not destroy in each the love of their own country nor the patriotic 
allegiance to their own flag and their own institutions. It would in- 
tensify patriotism in the best sense of the word, and would make 
unthinkable anything like agression or war. 

The desire for such unity must not be checked or choked even 
by the present fact of war. Catholics are bound not only to forgive 
enemies who attack them, even while defending themselves, but 
they must positively pray that the enemy will be led by the grace of 
God into that fold where all can find peace and comradeship together. 

Therefore the octave of prayer for Church unity celebrated dur- 
ing January will have special appeal and a special purpose this year. 
It begins on January 18th and ends on January 25th, the feast of the 
conversion of St. Paul. On those eight days American Catholics will 
pray for Germans, Italians, and Japanese, as well as for English, 
French, Russians, and Chinese, thus showing forgiveness of the 
former in a plea for their conversion to God, and the true spirit of 
alliance with the latter in a prayer that the higher unity of faith may 
take the place of a unity born only out of war. 

And most fervent of all will be the prayer that the E Pluribus 
Unum on United States coins will come to represent more and more 
that all Americans are truly one — not only as a nation, but one in 
faith, hope and charity, and in the grace of the living God. 


Mid-Semester Examinations 


There must have been great fun at Harvard College in the year 
1790 when this meaty law was passed: “To animate the students in 
the pursuit of literary merit and fame . . . there shall be annually 
a public examination, in the presence of a joint committee of the 
Corporation and Overseers.” 

The year 1790 was but a short time after the American revolution, 
and just about the time of the French revolution. Surprising, then, 
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that the students did not rise to a man, their hot blood boiling in 
their veins, and unfurl the tri-color or something in protest against 
the awful precept. “To animate the students in the pursuit of literary 
merit and fame!” Forsooth! So must have said the students. 

The joint committee of the Corporation and Overseers, whoever 
they were, had good intentions all right. And they proved themselves 
to have something on the ball besides speed when they pitched that one 
up to the players, as Shakespeare would call them. But they were 
certainly pitching wide and outside when they thought that a mere 
examination (of all things) would make anybody, old or young, want 
to go on to higher studies. No, it does not happen that way. 

The mid-semester examinations are about to animate students 
throughout the U. S. again (152nd year). We wonder how many of 
the boys and girls taking up room in our high schools and colleges 
will be moved to become great scholars as a result of the soul-agony 
that January or February will bring upon them. We can imagine 
a beautiful young co-ed finishing her Greek exam and being so 
thrilled by the experience that she must visit the library as soon as 
the last line is finished in order to take out fresh copies of Xenophone, 
Demosthenes and Homer so that she can pursue literary merit and 
fame under a midnight lamp in the quiet of her suburban home. Like- 
wise the stars on the basketball team. 

Nevertheless, exams are good —if they are reasonably handled. 
They make the students brush up on bits of knowledge that they may 
have forgotten in the course of the semester. They give the students 
a kind of panoramic view of the whole cursus that they were cram- 
ming into their heads bit by bit during the year, or half-year just 
completed. That is helpful as a means of education. 

So, we sympathize with the students in the tears that will be shed, 
yet say to them for the good that will be done what most likely will 
not mean a thing to them. “Dig in, study hard, make a success of 
your exams. Sometime in the future you will see the good of the 
rack and the torture chamber that today seem medieval and cruel.” 

Do we hear Bronx cheers ringing in the distance? 


The New Year and Football 


January marks the beginning of many things besides the New 
Year. It also marks the end of many things besides the old year. 
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One of the boils that the New Year breaks is intersectional foot- 
ball. 

On New Year’s day a half dozen “bowls” will go into operation, 
displaying the brawn of America’s young manhood, and making a 
tidy sum of money in the exhibition. The East will play the North- 
west in the South, while the best the South can offer will play the 
best of the Middle West in the far West. And so on. Newspapers will 
wax lyrical for a few days, All-American players will be selected, and 
then football will be forgotten until the following fall. 

It is silly—to anyone who has any idea of the hierarchy of 
things important. No one would or should be surprised if twenty or 
forty young men traveled the length of the country to challenge 
the mental prowess of twenty or forty young men of another part 
of the country. Such contacts, arguments, exchanges of ideas, pro- 
mote the good of Society as well as of the individual. So it was done 
in the Middle Ages. University students went in bands from one 
school to another in order to learn and in order to argue. The result 
was the great synthesis of scholastic philosophy — the sifted thought 
of ten thousand minds and ten thousand arguments. 

The only result of ten thousand football battles will be larger 
biceps and tougher heads. 

But the real silliness of it is that all this is being done in the 
name of education. The Romans were indeed silly in their gladiatorial 
games. But they had this much sense — they did not say that Marcus 
Tertullius was going to give his all in the Circus Maximus for dear 
old Schola Rhetorica. Everybody knew that Marcus Tertullius did 
not have time to fool around with Schola Rhetorica if he wanted to 
keep a sharp dagger from finding its way into his vitals in the course 
of his contest before the cheering thousands. He had to spend all 
his time in keeping trim. So it is with our football athletes. They 
have to spend all their time in keeping in trim too. Yet they fly the 
fiction that they are students in the universities. 

The New Year has one good point anyway. It stops for eight 
months this childish foolishness. 





Be calm in arguing, for fierceness makes error a fault and 
truth discourtesy. — Herbert. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


BLASPHEMY ; 
All Sins are hateful in the sight 


of God, but the sin of blasphemy 
ought more properly to be called 
an abomination of the Lord. Every 
mortal sin, as 
From: the Apostle says, 
Abridged Ser- dishonors God 
mons for Sundays eee 
of the Year By transgression 
of the law thou 
dishonorest God. Other sins dis- 
honor God indirectly by the viola- 
tion of His law; but blasphemy 
dishonors Him directly by the prof- 
anation of His most holy Name. 
Hence St. John Chrysostum 
teaches, that no sin exasperates 
the Lord so much as the sin of 
blasphemy against His adorable 
Name. 
Enormity of Blasphemy 

What is blasphemy? It is the 
uttering of language injurious to 
God; it, according to the definition 
of theologians, “contumely against 
God.” O God! whom does man 
assail when he blasphemes? He 
directly attacks the Lord. He hath 
strengthened himself against the 
Almighty. Are you not afraid, O 
blasphemer, says St. Ephrem, that 
fire will come down from heaven 
and devour you? or that the earth 
shall open and swallow you up? 
The devil, says St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, trembles at the name 
of Jesus: and we are not afraid to 
profane it. 

The vindictive assail a man who 
is their own equal; but by their 
blasphemies, blasphemers appear 
to seek revenge against God, who 


does or permits what is displeasing 
to them. There is a great differ- 
ence between an act of contempt 
towards the portrait of a king, 
and an insult offered to his person. 
Man is the image of God; but the 
blasphemer offends God Himself. 
The man who violates the law is 
guilty of a crime; but he who at- 
tacks the person of his sovereign 
commits an act of treason: there- 
fore he receives no mercy, but is 
chastised with the utmost severity. 
What, then, shall we say of the 
man who blasphemes and insults 
the majesty of God? The sin of 
blasphemy, then, is so enormous, 
that the saints themselves appear 
not to have courage to pray for a 
blasphemer. 

Some sacrilegious tongues blas- 
pheme the God who preserves 
their existence! says St. Chrysos- 
tom. O God! you stand with one 
foot at the gate of hell; and if 
God in His mercy did not preserve 
your life you should be damned 
forever; and instead of thanking 
Him for His goodness, you, at the 
very time that He bestows His 
favors upon you, blaspheme His 
holy Name. 

Some expressly blaspheme the 
name of Jesus Christ—of that 
God who died on a cross for the 
love of them. O God! if we were 
not subject to death, we should be 
glad to die for Jesus Christ in 
order to make some little return 
of gratitude to a God who gave 
His life for us. I say, a little re- 
turn of gratitude; for there is no 
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comparison between the death of a 
miserable creature and the death 
of a God. . . . Some have blas- 
phemed and insulted the Virgin 
Mary, that good Mother, who 
loves us so tenderly and prays con- 
tinually for us. Some of these blas- 
phemies have received a horrible 
punishment from God. The in- 
famous Nestorious blasphemed, 
and induced others to blaspheme, 
most holy Mary, by asserting that 
she was not the Mother of God. 
But, before death, his impious 
tongue was eaten away by worms 
and he died in despair. 

Who is this who speaketh blas- 
phemies? He is a Christian who 
has received the holy sacrament of 
baptism, in which his tongue has 
been in a certain manner conse- 
carted to God. A learned author 
says, that on the tongue of all who 
are baptized is placed blessed salt, 
“that the tongues of Christians 
may be made, as it were, sacred 
and may be accustomed to bless 
God.” And the blasphemer after- 
wards makes his tongue, as St. 
Bernardine says, a sword to pierce 
the heart of God. Hence the saint 
adds, that no sin contains in itself 
so much malice as the sin of blas- 
phemy. 

And here it is necessary to ob- 
serve that blasphemies against the 
saints, against holy things or holy- 
days— such as the Sacraments, 
the Mass, Easter Sunday, Christ- 
mas — are of the same species as 
blasphemies against God; for St. 
Thomas teaches that, as the honor 
paid to the saints, to holy things 


and holydays, is referred to God, 
so an insult offered to the saints is 
injurious to God, who is the foun- 
dation of sanctity. 

Punished Severely 

Woe to the sinful nation . . 
they have blasphemed the Holy 
One of Israel. Woe to blasphem- 
ers, eternal woe to them! for, ac- 
cording to Tobias, they shall be 
condemned. They shall be con- 
demned that blaspheme thee. The 
Lord has said by the mouth of 
Job, Thou imitatest the tongue of 
blasphemers; thy own mouth shall 
condemn and not I. 

Oh! how many melancoly ex- 
amples could I mention of blas- 
phemers who have died a bad 
death. Father Segneri relates, that, 
in Gascony, two men who had 
blasphemed the Blood of Jesus 
Christ were soon afterwards killed 
in a quarrel, and torn to pieces by 
dogs. In Mexico, a blasphemer 
being once reproved answered: “I 
will hereafter blaspheme more 
than I have hitherto done.” Dur- 
ing the night he found his tongue 
sewed under the palate and died in 
that miserable state without giving 
the least sign of repentance. 

If you have hitherto contracted 
the abominable habit of blasphem- 
ing, renew every morning, as soon 
as you rise, the resolution of do- 
ing violence to yourself to abstain 
from all basphemies during the 
day; and then say three Hail 
Marys to most holy Mary, that she 
may obtain for you the grace to 
resist every temptation by which 
you shall be assailed. 
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For that reason we give 
the leading place in our column for this 
month to a new book on the subject 
of prayer (Prayer in a Modern Age by 

John A. Elbert, S.M., 
Prayer in a Catholic Literary Guild, 
Modern Age _ pp. 185, $1.25), which 

we think deserving of 
much praise. Father Elbert, who is Presi- 
dent of the University of Dayton, ap- 
proaches his subject in a dignified and 
objective manner which makes his argu- 
ments very impressive. There are in ex- 
istence countless good treatises on prayer 
by spiritual writers, and it is difficult 
to say anything entirely new about the 
subject, but it is possible to emphasize 
various aspects of it which are especially 
applicable to our time, and to combat 
certain misconceptions of it which have 
risen in our modern day. Father Elbert 
does these things in a very readable man- 
ner. To this reviewer the most interest- 
ing chapter was the one in which the 
author deals with the prayer of petition. 
Many people fail to grasp the meaning 
of the prayer of petition. They make use 
of it, indeed, but they ask for nothing 
but temporal favors, and when some of 
these are not granted, they at once ques- 
tion the efficacy of prayer in general. 
The point to be noted is that we are 
blind to many things immediately affect- 
ing our salvation, and sometimes we ask 
for favors which (although we do not 
realize it at the time) would if granted 
be actually detrimental to that great pur- 
pose of our existence. But God sees all 
these things, and God is all goodness, and 
since our salvation is the highest gift he 
can give us, he will give us no lesser 
gift that would stand in the way of its 
accomplishment. “Because the spiritual 
man,” writes Father Elbert, “has hopes 
and aspirations which are not bounded 


sion of that sublime 
hope.” We all of us can afford to ponder 
on that thought in these days when the 
world seems to be tumbling down about 
our ears. It is not the time now to cease 
our prayer—it is the time to pray 
harder than ever we have prayed be- 
fore. 


About a year ago we had occasion to 
speak favorably of a project conceived 
and carried through at Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit. It consisted in a commen- 
tary on the Guild System, and the work 
was done by a group of students at the 
college and was remarkable for its or- 
ganization and the thoroughness of re- 
search which it manifested. We have be- 
fore us now a new work by these enter- 
prising Marygrove young women, it is 
entitled A Second Spring, and is con- 
cerned chiefly with the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum of Pope Leo XIII. The vari- 
ous essays demonstrate how the social 
teaching of Pope Leo was in complete 
harmony with traditional and contempo- 
rary Catholic thought and action, and 
how as a vigorus expression of that teach- 
ing it wielded a profound influence in 
its own right. It is a good piece of work, 
and should serve as a stimulus and a 
model for other Catholic colleges through- 
out the country. Also from Detroit comes 

a pamphlet, Being Neigh- 
Detroit borly — the Modern Way, 
publications which is published by the 

Council of Social Agencies 
of Metropolitan Detroit, and is a dis- 
cussion of the work done by all the social 
agencies of the city. To the uninstructed 
layman, organized charity is often a 
mystery; he gives his contributions 
without knowing exactly how or where 
they are employed. If more cities would 
follow the lead of Detroit and produce a 
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book like this, it would certainly help 
towards a more universal grasp of the 
problems that confront our charitable 
organizations. 


Seminaries and Colleges where theology 
is taught will be glad to learn of a new 
work of reference— Canons and Decrees 
of the Council of Trent by H. J. Schroe- 
der, O.P. (Herder, pp. 608, $6.00) Father 
Schroeder a few years ago published his 
Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils, which dealt with the first 18 
councils of the church. This is a com- 
panion volume to the first work, being 
concerned only with the Council of 
Trent. Both books should prove invalu- 
able to anyone working in the field of 
theology and Church History, for it has 
almost always been in the General Coun- 
cils that Catholic belief and practice 
have found their crystallization and 
definition. The Canons and Decrees are 
given both in Latin and English. Here 
you will find among the 25 sessions of the 
Council the famous sections on Justifica- 
tion, on the Canonical Scriptures, and on 
the Sacraments. 


There is a real bargain available these 
days for Catholics who seek to under- 
stand their religion. It is A Catholic 
Dictionary, edited by Donald Attwater, 
and published by Macmillan (576 pp., 
$1.98). Until rceently this volume sold 
at $4.00, and was a good buy even at 
that price. In it more than 5000 Catholic 
terms are defined and explained; it is a 
veritable mine of information on the 
many points of belief and practice which 
every Catholic should be able to explain 
both to his own satisfaction and to the 
satisfaction of others. 


A little collection of inspirational stories 
called Reverse Your Field and published 
by the Information Bureau, 210 West 
31st, New York N. Y., should meet 
with a wide reception. The first in a 
projected series of similar booklets, it 
relates anecdotes about various heroes of 
sport who were not ashamed to manifest 
their religion in public, and show them- 
selves devoted to its teachings. Perhaps 
the greatest heroes of American youth 
are the heroes of sport, and a pamphlet 
like this should do an incalculable amount 
of good among our growing boys. We 
feel that the publishers are deserving of 


much encouragement in their work. 
Somewhat similar to the above pamplet 
is one called Cheer Up! a little collection 
of anecdotes, verses and pithy sayings 
whose general tenor is that optimism is 
a far healthier and holier frame of mind 
than pessimism. This pamphlet, edited by 
Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., is published by 
the Mission Press at Techny, Ill. (80 
pages, 10c.) 


It is high time to get your copy of the 
New Testament in its new translation, 
if you have not done so as yet. The 

volume, printed by the 
For Readers St. Anthony Guild Press, 
of God’s Word is beautifully done, and 

costs only $1.00. We can 
secure copies for you at that price, if 
you so desire. The New Testament in 
its new form would certainly make an 
appropriate Christmas present for one 
who has not as yet obtained a copy. 
Many Catholics make it a point to read 
a chapter or more of the New Testa- 
ment every day of their lives; it is a 
practice which cannot fail to bring many 
blessings into one’s life along with a 
deeper appreciation of eternal things. 
Father Joseph Stedman, who not long ago 
brought out his “miracle-missal” at a 
price within the reach of all, has pub- 
lished another little volume equally re- 
markable for its beauty and its low price, 
which should give great impetus to the 
daily reading of the Scriptures. My Daily 
Reading From the Four Gospels syn- 
chronizes the Four Gospels into one con- 
tinuous story of Christ’s life. By reading 
a page or a page and a half each day, 
the story can be covered in six months. 
The price ranges from 25c to $1.75, ac- 
cording as you are satisfied with card- 
board covers, or prefer morocco binding. 
A larger volume, My Daily Reading 
From the New Testament, put up in 
just the same way, sells at from 35c to 
$2.50. 


For those who need a new prayer- 
book, the latest work of Father Lasance 
The Beatitudes (Benziger, $1.25) might 
be well suited. Rather a book of reflec- 
tive quotations and extracts than a 
prayer-book in the accepted sense, it is 
nevertheless so judiciously arranged that 
it can be used in all moods and at all 
times. — L. G. M. 
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Gent: Doc, I want you to give me a 
Grecian nose. I’m trying to land a job. 
Plastic Surgeon: In the theatre? 
Gent: No, in a restaurant. 
* 


Panhandler: Say, Buddy, could you 
let me have a quarter for a cup of 
coffee? 

Citizen: A quarter? I thought coffee 
was only a nickel? 

Panhandler: I know. But I got a date. 

* 


There is a sign in Harlem in a window 
of West 134th Street, which is bad medi- 
cine for music: “Piano lessons. Special 
pains given to beginners.” 


* 

Little Greta came into the kitchen 
whilst mother was talking to the milk- 
man. She just stood and stared. 

Mother: “Well, Greta, what do you 
say to the gentleman who brings you 
your nice milk every day?” 

Greta (shaking hands): “I am very 
glad to meet you. And how is your 
cow?” 

* 

Inspecting a pair of trousers in his 
shop in Athens, a tailor queried: “Euri- 
pides?” 

Customer: “Yah; Eumenides.” 

* 
Twinkle, twinkle, movie star, 
Out in Hollywood so far; 
Don’t you hold your head so high — 
You'll bump your nose against the sky. 
* 


A minister, concerning the volubility 
of a certain toastmaster, prayed: “Oh, 
Lord, from all traducers and all intro- 
ducers, deliver us!” 


* 
There’s a lady in Kalamazoo 
Who bites all her oysters in two; 
She has a misgiving, 
Should any be living, 
They’d raise such a hullabaloo. 


After the games the guests were served 
a delicious salad course on trays which 
were centered with sugar plum trees. 
Those who had the pleasure of this sappy 
occasion were reluctant to leave so pleas- 
ant a fireside. 


A bookseller had an “account ren- 
dered” returned to him with the follow- 
ing reply scrawled across the billhead: 

“Dear Sir —I never ordered this beast- 
ly book. If I did, you didn’t send it. If 
you sent it, I never got it. If I got it, I 
paid for it. If I didn’t, I won’t. Now go 
and hang yourself, you fathead. — Yours 
very respectfully, John Jones.” 


* 

An old lady in church was seen to bow 
whenever the name of Satan was men- 
tioned. One day the minister met her and 
asked her the reason. “Well,” she replied, 
“politeness costs nothing, and you never 
can tell.” 

* 

As water rushed along the gutters curb- 
high and five feet wide after a downpour 
in Minneapolis, a trolley stopped for three 
young things in high heels marooned on 
the sidewalk. At last two of them took 
the leap, going into water over their 
ankles. The third edged this way and that 
and looked desperate. 

Just then a closed car rolled up in 
front of her and the driver invitingly 
opened both his back doors. Daintily the 
young lady stepped into the car, out 
again onto the trolley, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh of the machine age closed his 
doors and rolled on. 


Beneath this grassy mound now rests 
One Edgar Oscar Earl, 
Who to another hunter looked 
Exactly like a squirrel. 

* 


The reporter who had accompanied the 
special train to the scene of the wreck, 
hurried down the embankment and 
found a man who had one arm in a sling, 
a bandage over one eye, his front teeth 
gone, and his nose knocked four points 
to starboard, sitting on a piece of the 
locomotive and surveying the horrible 
ruin all about him. 

“Can you give me some particulars of 
this accident?” asked the reporter, taking 
out his notebook. 

“T haven’t heard of any accident, young 
man,” replied the disfigured party stiffly. 

He was one of the directors of the 
railroad. 
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FOREWORD TO FEBRUARY 


In the past, Catholic Press Month may have taken 
you unaware. It was the middle of the month before 
you happened to read something about it, and the end 
of the month before an idea came as to what you might 
do about it. The stone in our slingshot, therefore, is 
aimed at two birds: to start you thinking before Febru- 
ary arrives, and to present an idea as to what you 
might do. You may not be able to do all or even any 
of these things, but at least they are worth your thought. 


1. Is there a pamphlet rack in your parish 
church? If not, is it for lack of interest on the part 
of individuals or organizations in the parish? Has 
the pastor ever been approached by a group who 
would volunteer to take over the management of 
such a rack? If there is a rack, is it neglected and 
run-down? Are your favorite magazines always 
available there? 

2. Can you name more than half a dozen repre- 
sentative Catholic periodicals and _ publications? 
Have you ever seen a copy of America, The Catholic 
World, The Commonweal, The Sign? Would you 
know where to look for a copy? Keep your eyes 
open for announcements of Catholic Press displays 
during this coming February and make it a point to 
visit one such and get acquainted. 

3. Have you ever given a Catholic publication 
to a friend, to a sick person, to a non-Catholic? 
Have you ever talked about the merits of a Catholic 
publication you yourself thoroughly enjoy? Have 
you ever used your influence to induce one other 
person to subscribe to a Catholic magazine? 

4. Do you know the names of the outstanding 
publishers of Catholic books in the United States? 
Have you ever seen a catalogue of such a pub- 
lisher? If not, why not get acquainted? 

5. Finally, have you expressed sympathy, criti- 
cism, approval, disagreement, or anything at all, to 
a Catholic editor concerning his work? Perhaps one 
letter, expressing something — anything — might 
help the cause during this coming February. 


There you are. Lots of ideas, and more where they 
came from. Sit down and think it over some evening 


when a blizzard has kept you indoors, and come up 
with your own idea. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





Tue PrepceE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. . 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Babes on Broadway 
Borrowed Hero 
Corsican Brothers 
Land of the Open Range 
Lone Star Law Men 
Red River Valley 
Remember the Day 
Vanishing Virginia, The 

Previously Reviewed 
Arizona Cyclone 
Badlands of Dakota 
Bad Man of Deadwood 
Bandit Trail 
Belle Starr 
Billy the Kid’s Roundup 
Billy the Kid Wanted 
Birth of the Blues 
Blitzkrieg 
Blonde Comet, The 
Bombay Clipper 
Burma Convoy 
Buy Me That Town 
Cavalcade of Faith 
Deadly Game, The 
Death Valley Outlaw 
Dive Bomber 
Down in San Diego 
Down Mexico Way 
Driftin’ Kid 
Dude Cowboy 
Dumbo-—-Disney 
Dynamite Canyon 
Ellery Queen and the Murder 


Ring 
Ellery Queen and the Perfect 
Crime 
Enemy Agent 
Eternal Gift, The 
Fighting Bill Fargo 
Flying Blind 
Flying Cadet 
Gauchos of Eldorado 
Gay Caballero, The 
Gentleman from Dixie 
Glamour Boy 
Glory of Faith, The (French) 
Go West, Young Lady 
Golgotha 


Great Guns 

Gunman from Bodi 

Half a Sinner 

Harmon of Michiga 

Henry Aldrich 8 President 

Hidden Gold 

International Lady 

International Squadron 

It Started with Eve 

Jesse James at Bay 

Kathleen 

Kid from Kansas 

King of Dodge City 

Land of the Open Range 

Last of the Duanes 

Law of the Wolf 

Legion of the Lawless 

Let’s Go Collegiate 

Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
(revised version) 

Life Begins in College 

Little Flower of Jesus 

Lone Rider Ambushed 

Lone Ride Fights Back 

Lone Rider Rides On, The 

Look Who’s Laughing 

Ma. He’s Making Eyes at Me 

Mad Men of Europe 

Marry the Boss’s Daughter 

Melody e 

Midnight Angel 

Mikado, The — Geoffrey Toye 

Military Academy 

Monastery —)George Kraska 

Mr. Bug Goes to Town 

Navy Blue and Gold (reissue) 

Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break 

Nine Lives Are Not Enough 

Obliging Young Lady 

One Foot in Heaven 

Outlaws of the Desert 

Parachute Battalion 

Perpetual Sacrifice, The 

Pittsburgh Kid 

Prairie Stranger 

Pride of the Blue Grass (former- 
merly entitled ‘Gantry the 
Great’’) 


Queen of Destiny (formerly en- 
titled ‘Sixty Glorious Years’) 

Rags to Riches 

Remarkable Mr. Kipps, The 

Riders of the Purple Sage 

Riders of the Timberline 

Riding the Sunset Trail 

Riding the Wind 

Road Agent 

Roaring Frontiers 

Royal Mounted Patrol, The 

Saddle Mountain Roundup 

Scatterbrain 

Secrets of the Lone Wolf 

Secrets of the Wasteland 

Sergeant York 

Sierra Sue 

Silver Stallion 

Sing for Your Supper 

Smilin’ Through 

Smiling Ghost, The 

Spooks Run Wild 

Stage Coach Buckaroo 

Steel Against the Sky 

Stick to Your Guns 

Stork Pays Off, The 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Sued for Libel 

Tanks a Million 

Target for Tonight (documen- 
tary 

Tarzan’s Secret Treasure 

Texas Manhunt 

They Died with Their Boots On 

Three Cockeyed Sailors 

Thunder Over the Prairie 

Thundering Hoofs 

Tillie the Toiler 

Tonto Basin Outlaws 

Top Sergeant Milligan 

Trail of the Silver Spurs 

Tuxedo Junction 

Twilight on the Trail 

Two Latins from Manhattan 

U-Boat 29 

Underground Rustlers 

Under Fiesta Stars 

Wanderers of the West 

We Go Fast 

Whistling in the Dark 








